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The October Club—Crown-street and a Family Recollection — 
An Extraordinary Negro.—Two Englishmen in the Time of | 
Elizabeth —Melancholy End of Hollar the Artist —Prior and 
his Tory Friends.—Swift on“ Cold Pie.” | 

We closed our last chapter with a mention of the Tory | 

October Club, which met Mm King-street. Its Toryism 

was of an ultra description; and its members, who con- 

sisted chiefly of country gentlemen in Parliament, drank 

October beer, and tried to stimulate the Harley minis- 

try of Queen Anne into gréater hostilities against the 

Whigs. Harley's friend, Swift, was one day lured into 

the house unawares, and found himself invited to dine 

with them. 

“JT had like,” says he, in his letters to his wife, “ to 
be drawn into a difficulty ; for in two minutes out comes | 
Mr. Finch, Lord Guernsey's son, to let me know, that 
my Lord Compton, the steward of this feast, desired, in 
the name of the club, that I would do them the honour 
to dine with them. I sent my excuses, adorned with 
about thirty compliments, and got off as fast as I could. | 
It would have been a most improper thing for me to 
dine there, considering my friendship for the ministry. 
The club is about a hundred and fifty, and near eighty 
of them were then going to dinner at two long tables 
in a great ground room.”* 

Delightful is it, says the poet, 


' 
! 
| 
“To appease the stormy wind 
} 
| 
' 
| 


Of malice in the calm of pleasant womankind.” 


It is a refreshment, amidst the troubles of politics and 
polemics, to call up the image of Mrs. Oldfield, the 
actress, who, from a sempstress’s apprentice in this | 
street, became the darling, and in dress and demean- | 
our the model, of the fashionable world. (So little | 
does “ exclusiveness” form the very teachers of the | 
exclusive.) We have spoken of her before ; but we | 
cannot meet her in another quarter, and not recognise | 
and be thankful for the charming vision. 
Out of King-street, westward, run three streets, all | 
opening into Duke-street, which opens into the park; 
namely, Crown-street, Charles-street, and Gardener’s- 
street. Of Crown-street, agreeably to the humbleness | 
of its pretensions, we are not aware that any memorial | 
is to be found on record; but we have one of our | 
own which the reader will pardon us for alluding to, | 
because we should otherwise feel wanting in reverence | 
to the adversity of two persons, to whose inculcations 
of first principles the reader is indebted for whatever 
he may find in these pages that is good and just. The | 
—— of the writer lived there at one time during the | 
owest ebb of their fortunes. Here his father, von] 
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American loyalist, compared notes with his lixurious 
training in the West Indies, which his animal spirits 
would not have cared for, had others been as happy; 
and here his mother, her health shattered by the Ame- 
rican War, would set out to visit her friends westward 
of the park by any other road rather than that of the 
park itself; so great was the horror she had conceived 
of war and soldiery. We suppose that a like unac- 
quaintance with the park must have been habitual to 
ourselves; for we have no recollection whatever of its 
face at that period, though we have the liveliest one of 
the opening into it at the end of the street, with the 
bar of iron that divided it. So a blessing be on thee, 
poor little noteless Crown-street—with thy small houses, 
and private but most insignificant aspect! May never 
great street be passed without some filial feelings, as 
reverent and grateful as those with which we have ever 
passed thee! 

In Charles-street the writer's father had probably be- 
held a scene which must have been curious in the eyes 
of a West Indian gentleman ; to-wit, a negro family 
keeping shop, and in better circumstances than him- 
self. 

“In Charles-street, on the right,” says Mr. Smith, 
“in the house now numbered 19, and occupied as an 
eating-house, lived that extraordinary negro, Ignatius 
Sancho, who was born in 1729 on board a ship in the 
slave trade. He was butler to the Duke of Montague ; 
and when he left service gave his last shilling to see 
Garrick play Richard III. About 1773 he ventured to 
open a grocer’s shop, by the assistance of the Montague 
family. He died in 1780. Garrick and Sterne used 
to visit him ; and Mortimer the painter frequently con- 
sulted him as to his pictures. 

“ God's image, though cut in ebony.” 

“Tn awork entitled ‘ Sancho’s Letters, with Memoirs 
of his Life,’ by Joseph Jekyll, Esq., M.P., published 
Dee. 30, 1802, there is a portrait of him engraved by 
Bartolozzi, after a picture by Gainsborough. The title 
also is adorned with an engraving by the same artist." 

The book mentioned by Mr. Smith is now before us. 
is a quotation by 
Mr. Jekyll from good old Fuller. Sancho's father, says 
Mr. Jekyll, “ defeated the miseries of slavery by an act 
of suicide.” His mother was killed by the climate of 
the Spanish West Indies; and the little Ignatius was 
brought to England, and “ given” to three maiden sis- 
ters, who treated him so ill, from infancy to adolescence, 
that at last he fled for refuge to the Montague family, 
who had befriended his love of books, and with them 
he remained as a servant till he married, and set up for 
himself. 

It has been contested by persons qualified to speak 
on both sides of the question, whether negroes can or 





+ An Antiquarian Ramble in the Streets of London. By 
John Thomas Smith. Vol. i. p. 185. 
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cannot be brought to a state of average mental equality 
with whites. The question, however, seems hardly 
solvable, till negroes receive equal education. Mean- 
time, cireumstances themselves have educated negroes 
so well in particular instances, at least to the most stir- 
ring purposes of action and warfare, as in the cases of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture and others, that philosophers, 
we think, should be cautious how they pronounce finally 
against their capacity, merely on the score of physical 
conformation or apparent mental levity. Negroes in 
their own proper countries are a lively, tropical, singing 
and dancing race (not the worst or most foolish of 
human lots, even if it come to nothing further); and 
here, in the acquaintance of Sterne and Mortimer, is an 
instance of a negro who gave himself a good reason- 
able book-education in spite of positive and long re- 
straints to the contrary, and whose black complexion 
is certainly not distinguishable in his Letters, unless it 
be in a floridness and vivacity not common with Whites, 
and in a strong sympathy with his unluckier brethren. 
Some of his compliments to ladies and others are turned 
with great delicacy ; and we should say, that, with allow- 
ance for difference of training, there was no little resem- 
blance in his turn of mind to that of such a man as 
Thomson. In body, the similarity (to use a favourite 
epithet of those days) was “vast”; for he was as fat 
as he was festive, was jovial Sancho. 

The following appears to us very good negro writing. 
We should like to know how many American slave- 
holders could surpass it. The Author is addressing a 
Mr. M 

“You have the happiest manner of obliging —How comes 
it, that—without the advantage of a twentieth generationship 
of noble blood flowing uncontamimated in your veins—with- 
out the customary three years’ dissipation at college—and 
the (nothing-to-be-done-without) four years’ perambulation 
on the continent—without all these needful appendages— 
with little more than plain sense, sheer good nature, and a 
right honest heart—thou canst, 

“* Like low-born Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame?” 

“Now, by my grandame’s beard, I will not thank you 
for your present—although my ears have been stunned with 
your goodness and kindness—the * best young man !'—and, 
‘Good Lord! how shall we make him amends?’ &c. &e. 
Pshaw ! simpleton, quoth I, do you not plainly ken, that he 
himself has a satisfaction in giving pleasure to his friends, 
which more than repays him ?’ 

And again, in as handsome a compliment as the 
highest gentleman could wish to pay or to receive, 
our negro says, in return for some present of wine :— 

“Tn truth, I was never more puzzled in my life than at 
this very present writing. The acts of common kindness, 
or the effusions of mere common good-will, I should know 
what to reply to; but, by my conscience, you act upon so 
grand a seale of urbanity, that a man should possess a mind 
as noble, and a heart as ample as yourself, before he at- 
tempts even to be grateful upon paper.” + 

Dr. Knox put some dozen of Sancho’s letters into his 
“ Elegant Epistles.” We do not say that the Doctor's 
collection is the best that could be made; but we can 
affirm that it contains a great many worse epistles than 
those of the honest negro. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Charles-street and 
Duke-street (the names of which originated with the 
Stuarts) did not exist. The old market-place of West- 
minster oceupied a portion of the ground on which 
Charles-street was afterwards built ; and in that market- 
place, during the Queen's reign, a scene took place 
which, though the parties concerned were obscure per- 
sons, and have left no other memorials worth mention, 
deserves to be held in everlasting respect by all classes 
of the community :— 

There was talk of a marriage between Elizabeth 








* Letters end Life, as above, p. 76. 
+ Ibid. p. 191. 





and one of the French princes. The people, full of 
anti-Gallican and anti-Catholic fervour, were against it. 
Common-sense indeed was against it; and delicacy 
too; for the prince, besides being twenty-five years 
younger than the queen, was (to use the words of Lord 
Hales) “a mean-looking, diseased debauchee.” Eliza- 
beth had perhaps always felt that she could not marry 
him; but prevented by circumstances from giving way 
to affections of the kind, fond of the worship of the 
other sex in proportion, and exasperated perhaps by 
the very sense of being culpable in appearing to give 
encouragement to such a lover, she was little prepared 
for remonstrances on the subject from anybody, much 
less from a barrister and his “ servant,’ who dared to 
circulate a book upon it. And to say the truth, though 
what the barrister wrote, and his servant thus pub- 
lished, was no worse than things which appear every day 
in a modern newspaper, yet as there was no such vent 
for opinion in those times, and authority was either to 
be all in all according te law, or run in danger of worse 
novelties of attack from other quarters, Elizabeth's 
excuses for being exasperated may almost be said to 
have been well-founded, in proportion to the very truth 
and honesty of the offender. Be this as it may, we 
repeat the scene as an honour to the English character 
in its best refutation for sincerity and fortitude. Eliza- 
beth herself; We may be pretty sure (for she was a 
great and patriotic sovereign), admired, though it 
angered her. She was made of such stuff herself; 
and so is the whole nation still, sovereign included, as 
any great event intimates, which threatens, or might be 
supposed to threaten, to put it to the test. All Eng- 
laad, for instance (so to speak), would rather have its 
hand cut off this moment, than submit to Catholic 
domination. 

But to the case itself: — John Stubbe or Stubbs, 
a barrister of Lincoln’s-inn, wrote, and his servant 
Page circulated, a tract against the match with the 
French prince, entitled, “ The Discovery of a Gaping 
Gulphe, whereinto England is like to be swallowed by 
another French marriage, if the Lord forbid not the 
banns, by letting her Majestie see the sin and punish- 
ment thereof.” In this tract great contempt was ex- 
pressed for the prince, as an effeminate and needy 
adventurer, and the Bourbon family in general were 
held up to opprobrium as enemies of freedom and the 
right faith. The offenders were indicted, found guilty, 
and condemned to lose their hands on the spot that 
we are now regarding. 

Stubbs, more grieved perhaps even than frightened, 
at having offended a sovereign to whom he was really 
devoted, wrote her a letter like a gentleman, begging 
her pardon, and asking mercy for his hand, which he 
hoped he might be permitted to retain, as a perpetual 
evidence of her generosity. But she was not to be 
appeased. The sentence was even carried into execu- 
tion with a common butcher's cleaver and mallet, as if in 
cruel contempt; but let us hope that this was an accident. 
Stubbs, whose spirit was stronger than his body, asked 
the people to pray for him now that his “ calamity” was 
“at hand.” The hand was then chopped off; upon 
which he took off his cap with his left hand, cried, 
“ God save the Queen!” and then fainted away. 

Page, the servant, who had been a peasant, and who 
spoke wonderfully well for a man so trained, appeared to 
still greater advantage than his master, owing perhaps 
to his possessing a stouter body. But he was a born 
gentleman in point of spirit. He said, before his 
punishment :— 

“I take God to witness, that knoweth the hearts of all 
men, that as I am sorry I have offended her Majesty, so I did 
never mean harm to her Highness’s person, crown, or dig- 
nity, but have been as true a subject as any in England to 
the best of my ability.” Then holding up his right hand, 
he said, “ This hand did I put to the plough, and got my 
living by it many years. Hf it had pleased her Majesty to 
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have pardoned it, and to have taken my left hand or my life, 
she would have dealt more favourably with me, for now I 
have no means to live ; but God, which is the Father of us 
all, will provide for me. I beseech you all pray for me, that 
I may take this punishment patiently.” 

The noble peasant then laid his hand on the block, 
and begged the executioner to despatch it at one blow. 
The man, however, who is supposed to have been 
daunted at his very firmness, had to strike twice. 
Page lifted the bleeding stump, and pointing with the 
other hand to that which he had lost, exclaimed, “I 
have left there the hand of a true Englishman,” and so 
quitted the seaffold as bravely as he had ascended it. 

To add more words to a speech and a scene like this 
appears a kind of impertinence. We fancy ourselves 
walking away home from it, as many a spectator must 
have done, silent and reverential. 

Gardener’s-street, formerly called Gardener's-lane 
(perhaps because it led to the house of the man who 
kept the gardens at the back of the once-important 
King-street), has one memory connected with it, and 
that asad one. It is the death of Wenceslaus Hollar, 
famous for his delicate engravings of almost every 
possible subject, except the human figure, of which he 
was not a master. He was a Bohemian; and was 
bronght into England by Lord Arundel, in the reign 
of Charles I. He appears to have died, at seventy 
years of age, while there was an execution in his 
house. “ He desired,” says Oldys, “ only the liberty 
of dying in his bed, and that he might not be removed 
to any other prison but his grave.” It was not want 
of diligence that had brought him to this condition ; 
for, according to Vertue, his productions amounted to 
nearly two thousand four hundred. Neither does it 
appear to havo been owing to vice of any kind; for 
besides being an enthusiastic lover of his art, to which 
he is said to have devoted two-thirds of his time, he 
was so ultra-conscientious in his dealings, that he not 
only worked by the hour-glass, which he would lay 
down if he left it bute: minute, but deducted from 
his charges the very time which he took in listening 
to his employers respecting the work he had in hand. 
In all probability, he cared so much for his art, that 
he neglected its profits, and thus became the dupe of 
those who smiled at his hour-glass. His pay from the 
booksellers was fourpence an hour ! 

In Duke®street lived Prior, the last, and one of the 
best, of the poets of mere gallantry and pleasure, as 
distinguished from love; for which he wanted heart. 
Here he was visited by his patron and precursor (who, 
however, had more feeling), Lord Dorset; and here 
he seems to have occasionally entertained the club of 
Tory ministers and their associates, who calied ther 
selves Brothers, and who numbered among them Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Bolingbroke. All this we learn from 
a rhyming dinner-card which he wrote on one of these 
occasions, and which, it must be owned, has no other 
value. The poet seems to have thought as much, for 
he calls it an “ extempore invitation.” It is addressed 
to the prime minister, Lord Oxford, whom we have 
lately seen stabbed by Guiscard. 

My Lord, 

Our weekly friends to-morrow meet 

At Matthew's palace, in Duke-street, 

To try for once if they can dine 

On bacon-ham and mutton-chine. 
_if, wearied with the great affairs 

Which Britain trusts to Harley's cares. 
Thou, humble statesman, mayst desceid 
Thy mind one moment to unbend, 

To see thy servant, from his soul, 

Crown with thy health the sprightly bow]. 
Among the guests which e’er my house 
Received, it never can produce 

Of honour a more glorious proof, 

Though Dorset used to bless the roof. 

Swift, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, Prior, sometimes Par- 





nell and Gay, and a Prime Minister who loves verses, 
and is at the head of all these, seem delightful people 
to dine with ; and very pleasant must the parties have 
been sometimes, especially when they were new. But 
as all is not gold that glitters, so all is not happy that 
is witty; and no Christmas reader in the midst of his 
domestic re-unions, with hearts as warm about him as 
his fireside, and the wisdom of good-nature on his lips, 
need envy these brilliant dinner-tables. Swift was 
uneasy about his home; Parnell drank, out of melan- 
choly at the loss of his wife; Gay was always failing 
in his expectations; Arbuthnot had a devouring dis- 
ease; Bolingbroke hated the minister; the minister 
hated Bolingbroke; and not a single soul among them, 
Harley perhaps excepted, obtained from life what they 
desired, or (with one exception perhaps) -ended it, 
except with disappointment. Besides, even “ wise 
men” are not always wise in their very eating. Here 
is a little memorandum of Swift's, after supping in 
Duke-street :— 

“T dined to-day with Mr. Secretary St. John, where were 
Lord Anglesea, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Prior, Friend, &c. and 
then made a debauch after nine at Prior's house, and have 
eaten cold pie, and I hate the thoughts of it, and I am full 
and I do not like it, and I will go to bed, and it is late, and 
so good-night.""* 





Remarkable Clubs. 

Tue Krr-Cat Crve. 
Horace Warporr, in his life of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
says—“ The Kit-Cat Club, generally mentioned as a 
set of wits, was, in reality, an assembly of patriots who 
saved Britain.” The truth is, that it consisted of both 
wits and patriots. In the Spectator, the Club is de- 
scribed as having taken its name from a mutton-pie, 
which was called a Kit-Cat, after a certain pastry-cook 
of that name, who had become famous for his skill in 
manufacturing such wares; and, from a note to the 
same passage, we learn that the “Club was originally 
formed in Shire Lane, by Temple Bar, about the 
time of the trial of the seven bishops (June 1688), for 
a little free evening conversation.” A writer in the 
Quarterly Review, while admitting that the precise date 
of the Club’s foundation cannot be ascertained, says— 
“Tt was undoubtedly about the time of the Revolution 
a convivial assembly of young patriots, poets, and men 
of wit—Montague, Dorset, Prior, Garth; and the suc- 
cess of the Whig politics gave consistency, while the 
rise of the individual members gave lustre, to the 
Club.” 

Ned Ward, a buffoon writer of the day, in his Secret 
History of Clubs, published in 1709, gives, what pro- 
fesses to be, a circumstantial account of the formation 
of the Club, but says nothing about the date of its 
origin. He describes, however, the Town and Country 
Mouse, a parody on Dryden's Hind and Panther, by 
Prior and Montague, as one of the first productions of 
“a parcel of poetical young sprigs,” fresh from col- 
lege, whom Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, had gathered 
round him, and who formed the nucleus of the famous 
Kit-Cat Club. As Dryden’s pro-Catholic poem ap- 
peared some time before the expulsion of James the 
Second, whose cause it was intended to serve; and as 
Montague and Prior’s parody was published soon after- 
wards, this would fix the date of the Clab’s origin about 
a year or so before the Revolution of 1688. 

At the time when Dryden wrote the Hind and Pan- 
ther with a view to promote Catholicism, the Jesuits 
of the Continent were in high spirits on account of the 
prosperous condition of the Roman Catholic religion. 
In their letters, they spoke with rapture of what they 
were doing in England to remove education out of the 





* Journal, as above. 7 Dec, Li00. 
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hands of the heretics. “ We are gradually gaining 
ground,” they say; “we have got chairs of humanity 
at Lincoln, Norwich, and York; and at Worcester a 
public chapel, under the protection of the soldiery. 
Our interests are advancing most powerfully ; fathers 
of our order preach before the royal family, and in 
the principal churches, where they attract crowded 
audiences of the faithful.” Such was the state of 
things when Jacob Tonson, a thorough Whig, and a 
number of the young authors, holding similar opinions, 
who came about his shop, began to meet regularly “ for 
a little free evening conversation.” Unfortunately, 
there was no Boswell among their number. Had there 
been some such faithful reporter, we might have been 
able to give a more complete notice of their early sym- 
posia than we are able to collect from the loose but, in 
this instance, not untrustworthy testimony of Mr. Ed- 
ward Ward. 

Jacob Tonson, in those days, occupied a shop in 
Chancery Lane, not far from the sign of the “ Cat and 
Fiddle,” where Christopher Cat had acquired such re- 
nown as a maker of mutton pies. 

“This worthy,” says our informant, “ finding out the 
knack of humouring his neighbour Jacob's palate, had, by 
his culinary qualifications, so highly advanced himself in 
the favour of his good friend, that, through his advice and 
assistance, he removed out of Gray’s Inn Lane to keep a 
pudding-pie shop, near the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, 
encouraged by an assurance that Jacob and his friends 
would come once a week, to storm the crusty walls of his 
mutton pies, and make a consumption of his custards.” 

No sooner had Christopher removed to his new 
residence, than a formal gathering of the literary Whig 
club took place, under the auspices of Jacob Tonson. 

“ He invited them,” quoth the secret historian, “ to a col- 
lation of oven trumpery at his friend’s house, where they 
were nobly entertained with as curious a batch of pastry 
delicacies as ever were seen at the winding up of a Lord 
Mayor's feast, upon the day of his triumph. There was not 
a mathematical figure in all Luclid’s Elements, but was pre- 
sented at the table in baked wares, whose cavities were 
filled with fine eatable varieties fit for gods or poets. This 
procured the cook so mighty a reputation among his new 
rhyming customers, that they thought it a scandal to the 
muses that so heavenly a bouquet should go untagged with 
poetry, when the ornamental folds of every luscious cheese- 
cake, and the artful walls of every golden custard, deserved 
to be immortalized. They could, therefore, scarce demolish 
the embellished covering of a pigeon pie without a distich, 
or break through the sundry tunics of a pufl-paste apple 
tart without a smart epigram upon the glorious occasion.” 

The first meeting having gone off so well, Jacob 
proposed that they should meet at the same place 
once a week; and that he should continue to provide 
a similar entertainment for them at each meeting, with 
this proviso, that he should have the refusal of all such 
works as they might be disposed to publish. 

“ This proposal was readily agreed to by all the company, 
and the cook's name being Christopher, for brevity called Kit, 
and the sign being the ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ they very merrily 
derived a quaint denomination from puss and her master, 
and from thence called themselves the Kit-Cat Club. 

“ Hence did th’ assembly's title first arise, 

And Kit-Kat wits first sprang from Kit-Kat pyes.” 

So sings a Tory squib of the day. 

Jacob Tonson being thus the founder of the club, he 
was appointed chairman, a post which he continued to 
fill for several years; indeed, he seems always to have 
been the chief upholder of the association, as may be 
gathered from various passages in letters addressed 
to him by members of the club; for an arrangement 
which begins in jest is often continued half in jest and 
half in earnest, and the jest is put into the chair for the 
sake of convenience. ‘Thus, when the club had grown 
respectable, and “a good thing,” even the proud Duke 
of Semerset, writing to the old bookseller, June 22, 

1703, says—* Our club is dissolved till you revive it 


again, which we are impatient of.” Tonson was then 
in Holland, where he had gone to procure paper and 
engravings for a splendid edition of “Caesar's Commen- 
taries,” which he was preparing. During his absence, 
Vanbrugh, one of whose intimacy Tonson particularly 
valued himself,* wrote to him in the following terms :— 

“In short, the Kit-Cat wants you much more than 
you can ever do them. Those who remain in town are in 
great desire of waiting on you at Barn Elms, not that they 
have finished their pictures either, though, to excuse them 
as well as myself, Sir Godfrey has been most in fault. The 
fool has got a country-house, near Hampton Court, and is 
so fitting it up (to receive nobody) that there is no getting 
him to work.” 

Vanbrugh here alludes to the famous portraits of the 
members of the club, upon which Sir Godfrey Kneller 
was then engaged, for the embellishment of a room in 
Jacob Tonson’s country’residence at Barn Elms, where 
the meetings of the club were frequently held by way 
of variety. It was the Duke of Somerset who set the 
example of presenting his portrait to the founder of 
the club, as a mark of respect, and he was soon 
followed by all the others. The whole of the por- 
traits were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and, with 
the exception of his own, were all uniform in size. In 
order to adapt them to the height of the club-room, at 
Barn-Elms, they were painted of a size somewhat larger 
than a three-quarters, and less than a half-length, ad- 
mitting only one arm. Hence, all of that size have 
since been termed Kit-Cats. They were all engraved in 
mezzotint, and copies of the engravings are still fre- 
quently to be met with. 

The following is a jist of the portraits, as given by 
Nichols in his Literary Anecdotes :-— 

Thomas Pelham, Duke of Neweastle, and Henry, Earl of 
Lincoln, in one picture; Charles Seymour, Duke of Somer- 
set; William Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire; Charles 
Lenox, Duke of Richmond; Charles Fitzroy, Duke of 
Grafton ; John Montagu, Duke of Montagu; Charles Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorset; Richard, Lord Lumley; Charles 
Howard, Earl of Carlisle; Sir Richard Temple ; Thomas 
Hopkins, Esq. ; William Walsh, Esq.; Algernon Capel, Earl 
of Essex; James, Earl of Berkely; John Vaughan, Earl of 
Carbery ; Charles, Lord Cornwallis ; Charles Mon , Earl 
of Halifax; John, Lord Somers ; Thomas, Earl of W on; 
Charles Montagu, Earl of Manchester; Evelyn Pierpoint, 
Marquis of Dorchester; Lionel Cranfield Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset; Charles, Lord Mohun; Robert Walpole, Esq. ; 
Spencer Compton, Esq.; Lieut.-General James Stanhope ; 

on. William Pulteney; John Dormer, Bea. John Tid- 
comb, Esq.; Abraham Stanyan, Esq.; John Dryden, Esq. ; 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; Jacob Tofson, senior; Sir John Van- 
brugh ; William Congreve, Esq.; Joseph Addison, Esq. ; 
Sir Samuel Garth, M.D.; Sir Richard Steele ; Arthur Mayn- 
waring, Esq.; George Stepney, Esq.; and Francis, Lord 
Godolphin. 

These pictures were left by old Tonson to his nephew 
Jacob, who succeeded to the business in 1722; and at 
the death of the latter they became the property of 
Richard, the brother of Jacob Tonson the younger, who 
removed them to his residence at Water Oakley, near 
Windsor. On the death of the latter, they came into 
the possession of Mr. Baker, of Hertingfordbury, where 
they were in 1820. What further changes they may 
have undergone since then we are unable to relate. 

To return to the club. According to the “ Historian,” 
the meetings, after having been held for some time at 
the sign of the Cat and Fiddle, were adjourned to the 
Fountain Tavern, in the Strand. The scent of the oven 
in hot weather being voted a nuisance, for even in those 
days people preferred a pleasant place of meeting quite 
as much as we do, although it was not the fashion to 





* “T'm in with Captain Vanbrugh at the present, 
A most good-natured gentleman and pleasant, 
Who writes your comedies, draws schemes, and models, 
And builds Duke's houses upon very odd hills.” 

Rowe upon Tonson and Congreve. 
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speak so much about sanitory reform, the towns being 
much less over-crowded than they are now a days. 
Accordingly, says the facetious recorder— 

*It was wisely agreed that a cellar of wine was a better 
foundation for a society of wits to erect their pyramid of 
fame upon than the arch of an oven, whose voracious 
mouth had swallowed so many reams of their enchanting 
labours.” 

Besides their regular weekly meetings at the Foun- 
tain, and their frequent visits to Barn Elms, where 
Jacob Tonson had built a room for their special recep- 
tion, the members of the club were in the habit of 
assembling in the summer months at the Upper Flask 
Tavern, on Hampstead Heath. This house of enter- 
tainment, which was of a superior class, was situated 
on the eastern side of High-street, on the edge of the 
heath.’ The building, we believe, is still in existence, 
but only as a private residence. After it ceased to be a 
tavern, it became the property and residence of George 
Stevens, the commentator of Shakspeare ; and is cele- 
brated in the scarcely less tangible annals of romance, 
as the house to which Clarissa Harlow fled during her 
persecutions by Lovelace. Little as we know of the ordi- 
nary proceedings of the Kit-Cat Club, we can speak with 
tolerable certainty as to the fact of their meetings being 
of a very convivial character. The custom of toasting 
ladies in regular succession, which had only recently 
been introduced, was regularly practised at the meet- 
ings of the club, and each glass was inscribed with 
verses addressed to some fair lady who was deemed 
worthy of so high an honour. No lady could become 
a toast unless she was regularly chosen by the votes of 
the club, after which her name was written upon a 
glass with a diamond pen. Specimens of these eulo- 
gies are to be seen in the poems of Garth, Lansdowne, 
and others. When Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was 
a child, she was taken one day to the club by her father, 
the Marquis of Dorchester (afterwards Duke of King- 
ston), and toasted prematurely for her beauty and 
sprightliness, 

The latter years of the club are involved in obscurity. 
It is supposed to have broken up in 1720, but this is 
rather inferred than known to be the fact. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Jacob Tonson went to Paris in 
1719, and that, having made a large sum of money in 
the Mississippi scheme, he retired from business in 
the following ‘year to his estate in Herefordshire. As 
he had been the mainstay of the club, that is to say, 
took all the trouble of the books and expenditure, we 
may reasonably conclude that his permanent absence 
would lead to its dissolution. In 1725, we find Van- 
brugh, in a letter to Tonson, alluding to the club as no 
longer existing. 

“You may believe when I tell you, you were often talked 
of, both during the journey and at home; and our former 
Kit-Cat days were remembered with pleasure. We were 
one night reckoning who were left, and both Lord Carlisle 
and Cobham expressed a great desire of having one meeti 
next winter, if you come to town; not as a club, but as o} 
friends that have been of a club, and the best elub that ever 
met.” 

Whether this meeting took place or not, we cannot 
say; Jacob Tonson was then an old man, and had 
settled down upon his Herefordshire estate, where he 
died in 1736, in the 80th year of his age. 





Two Wundred and Fifty ¥ears ago. 


[From a Waste-Paper Bag of T. Carlyie’s.} 
No, IT. 
Croypon Racszs. 
SarpDanaPpatus Hay, and other Scotch favourites of 


King James, have gleamed Us; 
their number is in excess, not in defect, hun- 


gry magnificent individuals, of whom Sardanapalus 





Hay is one, and supreme Car another, are an eye- 
sorrow to English subjects: and sour looks, bitter 
gibes, followed by duels within and without the verge, 
keep his Majesty's pacificatory hand in use. How many 
duels has he soldered up, with difficulty: for the Eng- 
lish are of a grim humour, when soured, and the 
Scotch too are fierce and proud; and it is a truculent 
swash-buckler age, ready with its stroke in whatever 
else it may be wanting. 

Scotch Maxwell, James Maxwell, usher of the Black 
or some kind of Rod, did he not, in his insolent sar- 
donic way of which he is capable, take a certain young 
tastefully dizened English gentleman by the band- 
string, nay perhaps by the earring and its appendage, 
by some black ribbon in or about the ear; and so, 
by the ribbon, lead him out from the Royal Presence,— 
as if he had been a nondescript in Natural History; 
some tame rabbit, of unusual size and aspect, with 
ribbon in its ear! Such touches of sardonic humour 
please me little. The Four Inns of Court were in 
deadly emotion; and fashionable Young England in 
general demanded satisfaction with a growl that was 
tremendous enough. Sardonic Maxwell had to apolo- 
gize in the completest manner,—and be more wary in 
future how he led out fashionable young gentlemen. 
“ Beati pacifici, Happy are the peacemakers,” said his 
Majesty always: good Majesty; shining examples of 
justice too he is prepared to afford; and has a snarl 
in him which can occasionally bite. Of Crichton Lord 
Sanquhar, from the pleasant valley of Nith,—how the 
Fencing-master accidentally pricked an eye out of him, 
and he forgave it; how, much wrought upon after- 
wards, he was at last induced to have the Fencing-master 
assassinated,—and to have himself executed in Palace 
Yard, and his two assassin servants hanged in Fleet 
Street, rough Border serving-men of all work, too un- 
regardful of the gallows: of this unadmirable Crichton 
the whole world heard, not without pity, and can still 
hear.* 

This of Croydon Races, too, if we read old Osborne 
with reflection, will become significant of many things. 
How the races were going on, a new delightful inven- 
tion of that age; and Croydon Heath was populous 
with multitudes come to see; and between James 
Ramsay of the Dalhousie Ramsays, and Philip Her- 
bert of the Montgomery Herberts, there rose sudden 
strife, sharp passages of wit,—ending in a sharp stroke 
of Ramsay's switch over the crown and face of my Lord 
Montgomery, the great Earl of Pembroke’s brother, and 
himself capable to be Earl Pembroke! It is a fact of 
the most astonishing description : undeniable,—though 
the exact date and circumstances will now never be dis- 
covered in this world. It is all vague as cloud, in old 
Osborne ; lies off or om, within sight of Prince Henry's 
Pageant; exact date of it never to be known. Yet is 
it well recognisable as distant ill-defined land, and no 
cloud; not dream but astonishing fact. Can the reader 
sufficiently admire at it? The honourable Philip 
Herbert, of the best blood of England, here is he 
switched over the crown by an accursed Scotch Ram- 
say! We hear the swift-stinging descent of the igno- 
minious horse-switch; we see the swift-blazing coun- 
tenances of gods and men. : 

Instantaneous shriek, as was inevitable, rises near 
and far: the Scotch insolence, Scotch pride and hunger, 
Scotch damnability! And “a cripple man, with only the 
use of three fingers,” crooked of shape, hot of temper, 
rode about the field with drawn dagger, urging in a 
shrill manner, that we should prick every Scotch lown 
of them home to their own beggarly country again, or 
to the devil,—off Croydon Heath, at least. The name, 
of this shrill individual, with dagger grasped between 
two fingers and a thumb, was “ John Pinchback” or 
Pinchbeck ; and appears here in History, with some- 





* State Trials. 
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thing like golden lustre, for one moment and no more. 
“Let us breakfast on them at Croydon,” cries Pinch- 

beck, in a shrill, inspired manner ; “ and sup on them 
at London!” The hour was ominous. But 
Philip Herbert, beautiful young man, himself of infirm 
temper, and given to strokes, stood firmly dissuasive : 
he is in the King’s service, how shall he answer it; he 
was himself to blame withal. And young Edward Sack- 
ville is, with his young friend Bruce of Kinloss, firmly 
dissuasive ; it is the Bruce whom we saw at the chapel 
door, stepping out a new made knight, now here with 
Sackville ; dear friends these, not always to be friends! 
But for the present they are firmly dissuasive ; all con- 
siderate persons are dissuasive. Pinchbeck’s dagger 
brandishes itself in vain. 

Sits the wind so, O Pinchbeck? Sidney's sister, 
Pembroke’s mother: this is her son, and he stands a 
switch 9—Yes, my shrill crookbacked friend, to avoid 
huge riot and calamity, he does so: and I see a 
massive nobleness in the man, which thou, egregious 
eock of bantam, wilt never in this world comprehend, 
but only crow over in thy shrill way. Ramsay and 
the Scots, and all persons, rode home unharmed that 
night; and my shrill friend gradually composed himself 
again. Philip Herbert may expect knighthoods, lord- 
hoods, court promotions: neither did his heroic mother 
“tear her hair,” I think, to any great extent,—except 
in the imaginations of Osborne, Pinchbeck and such 
like. This was the scene of Croydon Races; a fact, 
and significant of many facts, that hangs out for us 
like a cloud-island, and is not cloud.* 





@riginal Poetry. 
THE MAGIC CAP. 
By Wutu1am ALLINGHAM. 


T von this Magie Cap of mine, 
Whereon the sun’s forbid to shine, 
Which takes a hundred shapes, more swift 
Than an air-tost cloud can shift. 

It shoots to point, or spreads to brim ; 
Cocks itself to courtly trim ; 

Jockey roundness can assume ; 

Or sprout a noble Knightly Plume ; 
Roughen up, like cat in passion ; 
Aretie smooth to Paris fashion; 

Nipt below and flattened square, 
Turn to grave Collegiate wear ; 

Rise with added touch of brightness 
Into Lancer’s toyish lightness ; 
Then, relapsed to colours sadder, 
Flap down, like a Jacob’s Ladder, 

As on broad Coalheaver’s nape ; 

Spin wide round to Quaker shape ; 
By heat o’ the brain curl’d up as soon 
To Helmet, fit for bold Dragoon. 

It splits : a Mitre it appears ; 

Then opens into Ass’s Ears ; 

Droops, and lo! a Learned Wig ; 
Shrinks to a Cue; again looks big 
When three long Tails from one unfold, 
Twist like snakes, and lie uproll'd, 

A Turban huge: it fades to air, 

And saintly Rays are shooting there 
Around my head ;—not Rays at all, 
But Quills that mark a Cannibal! 
They bristle up, they strangely wax 
To Three Hats in St. Mary Axe. 

No, no! I see it plainer now, 

St. Peter's, and upon my brow 





* Francis Osborne’s Traditional Memorials on the Reigns of 
James the First (Reprinted in Sir Walter Seott’s History of 
the Court of James I., Edinburgh, 1811) p. 220—227. 





The tall tiara presses tight ; 

To bear and balance it aright 

Asks clever juggling. Take it off! 
I start: my Magic Cap I doff, 


My Magic Cap has ceased to fit.* 

I hope I shall not lose with it 

The gift therein presented to me: 
Freedom of a City, gloomy, 

Lively, populous, silent, vast, 

Built on a river of the Past, 

Where long-set suns and wanéd moons 
Make the mystic nights and noons, 
And people lost from Life I meet 
Walking up and down the street ; 
Strange as the City of Enchanters 
Some wandering king at nightfall enters, 
In those regions dim and dread 
Beyond the Sea of Darkness spread. 





New Books Speaking for Themselves. 


Tue Grraueoop or Suaxsreare’s Herornes; in a Series of 
Fifteen Tales. By Mary Cowprn Crarxe, Author of the 
“ Concordance to Shakspeare.” ‘Tale the First. “ Portia; 
the Heiress of Belmont.” Smith and Son. 


A FATHER RETURNS TO A DAUGHTER WHOM HE LEFT IN 
INFANCY. 

“Were her father but here to aid me with his counsel,” 
thought he. “ Who so qualified to decide a daughter's con- 
duct? Who so proper to lead her among her fit associates ? 
Who so meet to assist her in their selection, and to guide 
her in a still more important choice? For she will marry 
—she ought—she must ;—so fair, so a creature will 

one day bless and be blest by a man worthy of her. But 
how to discover him ?” 

In a deep reverie, Bellario threw himself upon a low 
grassy bank that swelled from the turf of the avenue. The 
bank itself was in the full light of the moon ; but it was near 
to the trees, which cast a deep shadow within a few yards of 
where he sat. 

As the thought of his beloved friend again vibrated 
through his heart with a passionate yearning, he almost 
articulated the name of Guido in the deep sigh he breathed. 

A sigh still more profound responded to his own. He 
started up, in surprise that any one should be so near; 
when a figure emerged from the dark shadow of the trees, 
and stood mutely before him. Bellario gazed strangely 
upon the countenance he beheld; for in no lineament of 
that pale haggard face,—neither in the flattened temple, the 
sunken cheek, the contracted mouth, or in the dulled and 
wistful eyes, could he trace any memorial of the youthful 
image that dwelt in his heart's remembrance. 

But when the stranger staggered forward, and putting one 
hand upon his shoulder, muttered huskily “ Bellario!” the 
yoice revealed all ; and with rapturous conviction that it was 
Guido indeed returned, he strained his long-lost friend in 
his arms, and felt the terrible thirst of years appeased. 

~A few hasty words sufficed to tell the story of his absence ; 
for Guido cared not to dwell upon the circumstances of that 
dark period of exile and anguish. In the transports of his 
despair, he had fled from the scenes of his buried happiness, 
and wandering away to the coast, had embarked and set sail 
for the East; where, amid rocky deserts and sandy plains, 
he had dragged on a weary existence, in ascetic solitude, 
unable to endure the sight of his fellow-men. In latter 
years the first torture of his grief had yielded to a craving 
desire to behold the child, whom he still could not help re- 
garding in the light of one who had been the destruction of 
his earthly happiness—of one whose birth had caused the 
death of her whom he loved better than life. And still his 
anxiety to look upon this innocent murderer, grew stronger 
and stronger; and at length it arose to a strange fascination, 
and had determined him to endure all,—to brave the tor- 
ment of revived sorrows, that he might satisfy this burning 
wish. 

“IT long, yet dread, to see this child,” he concluded, with 





* Philosophy of Health, 
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a wild sadness in his manner, which had something almost 
fierce in its eagerness ; “ show it to me,—give it me, Bellario! 
I will not injure it. I will not harm a hair of its young 
head! Though it killed her, yet it is her child! Where is 
it, Bellario?” 

“ She left me but now,” replied Bellario, calmly, trying to 
soothe his friend's perturbation. “ You think of her as a 
child, forgetful that seventeen years have elapsed. She is 
now a beautiful woman ; she quitted me but a few moments 
before I beheld you.” 

“ That fair creature whom you led to the terrace, then, 
was—graci My child! I 
fancied that fair bein your side was your own—your wife. 
A second such delusion! And are you indeed destined to 
bestow upon me another Portia?” 

A strain of music arose at this moment. Solemn, sweet, 
and exquisitely tender was the melody that came wafted 
towards them upon the night air; it seemed vouchsafed 
consolingly ministrant to the wounded spirit of Guido, that 
his long-pent heart might find relief in the tears which 
flowed responsive to these appealing sounds. 

Bellario hailed the benign influence ; but suddenly he laid 
his hand upon his friend's arm, and pointing towards the 
terrace, he whispered :—‘‘ She comes; control your own 
agitation, my friend, that you may spare hers.” 

Guido gazed in the direction indicated; he beheld one 
of the windows that opened on to the ground, thrown back, 
and a flood of light from the saloon, together with a swelling 
burst of the harmony, accompanied forth a radiant figure, 
that stepped out upon the terrace, and took its way towards 
them. The white raiment, the floating golden hair, the 
graceful mien, the spiritual look, as she approached, bathed 
in the full glory of the moonbeams, made her seem a seraph 
sent by pitying Heaven, and Guido stretched forth his arms, 
as towards a celestial harbinger of happiness. 

As she reached the spot where they stood, Bellario took 
her hand, and said in Mis calm, impressive voice—“ Re- 
member your words of this morning, my Portia. Does 
your heart tell you whose is the face you look upon ?” 

“ My father!” she exclaimed; and the parent and child 
savoured the ineffable transports of a first embrace. 

[There is a grace veritably Shakspearian in the ap- 
pearance of the heroine in this passage. It prefigures 
the whole coming harmony of Portia’s life, and even 
the particular music with which her adventures, in the 
Merchant of Venice, conclude. }—Ep. 





Tue DucHess; on, Woman's Love anp Woman's Hare. A 
Romance. Three Volumes. London, Richard Bentley. 
THE CONSTABLE BOURBON. 

In a large chair, and wrapped in a gown of damask edged 
with fur, sat a man of about thirty-three years of age. His 
features, Roman in their outline, were dignified and noble. 
The skin had almost the darkness of a Moor's; but it was 
relieved by an eye whose great intelligence riveted atten- 
tion and respect. The forehead was lofty, but was already 
furrowed and care-worn; and the mouth, though decided, 
had irritability strongly marked in its outlines. Altogether, 
the face, though handsome, conveyed to the spectator a 
painful feeling, and, like that of Charles the First, suggested 
the idea of a hasty and untimely end. Is it that coming 
events cast their prophetic shadows over the spirit, and give 
to the mind and to its outward expression, that character of 
melancholy which would be the necessary result of the fate 
they herald? His hair was long, and fell in ringlets on the 
shoulders of his doublet; his beard, more pointed than it 
was usually worn; and his moustache trimmed after the 
Spanish fashion, at other times, and in other men, a matter of 
indifference, but in him supposed to express political par- 
tialities. A lamp was upon the table, and a copy of Poly- 
bius evinced the taste, and hinted at the profession, of the 
reader. 

Charles de Monpensier, second prince of the blood, was 
the only surviving son of the Count de Monpensier. In 
the days of Louis XII., the heir to the throne, Francis, 
Count of Angouléme, was educated at the Castle of Cognac, 
under the superintendence of his mother, Louise of Savoy; 
and thither, to share his studies, was sent young Monpen- 
sier. The lad was handsome. The lady was a widow, middle- 
aged, and an Italian. Any one of the three qualities is a 
dangerous addition to female susceptibility ; their triple in- 





fluence was overwhelming ; and Louise made a desperate 
attack on the affections of her pupil. It was not successful. 
Already the boy had formed for the young daughter of his 
hostess, Margaret of Valois, an attachment which strength- 
ened with his years, and coloured his future life. It was 
warmly returned ; but state policy laughs at the heart's lik- 
ings. The Princess was married to the Duke of Alengon ; 
and Monpensier in his turn, on succeeding, by the death of 
a kinsman, to the title of the Duke of Bo m, wedded that 
kinsman’s only child and heiress, by the Lady of Beaujeu, 

iter of Louis XI., and obtained possession of the estates 
of his house. The young Duchess Susanna, plain and sickly, 
gave to her husband three children, who died in infancy, and 
then herself followed them to the grave. Bourbon was a 
widow. With his freedom, the hopes of Louise revived. 
Like her sex, the Duchess had become more loving as she 
grew older; and, determined on buying the affection she 
could not win, she induced her son, on his succession to 
the throne, to give the baton of the Constable to his princely 
relative, together with the government of the Milanese. The 
gifts did not produce the expected return. Bourbon re- 
mained cold; and Louise, ever in extremes, changed at once 
her policy, and persuaded the easy-tempered King to recall 
Monpensier from Italy, and deprive him of, what was the 
right of the military rank, the command of the advanced 


If kindness had produced no liking, insult roused its 
opposite. The Constable, jealous and haughty, withdrew 
from the Court; and shutting himself up in his palace, re- 
ceived no society except those of the high uate of his 
household. 





Tae Burpen or tHe Bex, anp oruer Lyrics. By T. 
Wesvwoop, Author of “ Beads from a Rosary,” and “ Mis- 
-cellaneous Poems.” Lumley. 


Tue Deara-Scarr. 
(From an Old Legend.) 


Said the knight, “ Wilt thou broider this scarf to-day 
With thy oy fingers so daintily?” 

But the lady's face was turn’d away— 
“T am too busy, I wot!” quoth she. 


And the knight, he left the ladye’s bower, 
But his face was troubled and sad to see— 

“ Dread is the omen, and dark the hour, 
When love is too busy for love !” quoth he. 


He mounted his steed with a doleful air, 
And he rode away to his own countrie ; 
He said not adieu to his ladye fair— 
“ She is teo busy for that,” thought he. 


So the ladye sat alone that day 

While the sky grew dark and the foe drew nigh ; 
And she bade her page ride fast and say, 

“Come back, Sir Knight, ere thy ladye die!” 


Low bowed the page—loud laughed the knight, 
And loud laughed all that companie ; 

“ Now bear this message, Sir Page, aright,— 
I am too busy, I wot,” quoth he. 


The foeman’s arrows flew thiek and fast, 
The ladye’s vassals were fain to flee ; 

But long ere morn the peril was past, 
The foeman stricken—the ladye free. 


And a wounded knight was brought to her bower— 
Sore wounded, even to death, was he ; 

Dread was the omen and dark the hour, 
And the ladye wept full bitterly. 


For she knew the shield, and she knew the crest, 
And she knew the pale faee, streaked with gore, 

And she knew the searf that bound his breast, 
Whereat she wailed yet more and more. 


But the knight looked up with glazing e’e, 
As a heavy shadow crept over his brow, 
“When love is too busy for love,” quoth he, 

“Then death is welcome, I trow!” 
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P 
The eekly Mobelist. 
Tit. 
A TUTOR’ TALE. 

Dvurinc the many years I have been a tutor, I have 
met with very many phases of domestic life of a suffi- 
ciently interesting and even startling character. But 
to no period do I so frequently look back, as to the 
time when I was a tutor in the family of Mr. Buchanan. 
This is partly owing, perhaps, to the fact that my own 
destiny was more influenced during my stay among 
them than in any other of my many engagements ; but 
chiefly, I believe, because the fate of that family, of 
which I was an eyewitness, was altogether out of the 
common routine of life. 

Having seen a young pupil fairly launched into col- 
lege life, I had been some six months without employ- 
ment, and my finances were fast reaching a crisis, when 
my attention was attracted by a more than usually 
liberal advertisement for a person of my calling. Of 
course I answered it, and received a reply from a 
gentleman who signed himself Buchanan, couched in 
more generous and liberal terms than my fondest 
wishes could have expected. I was to have entire 
charge of his only son, a youth of some ten years of 
age, as well as to interest myself in a few particulars in 
the education of his eldest child, a daughter, for whom 
a governess was provided. There were none of those 
harassing and mortifying conditions, which usually 
destroy a tutor’s anticipations of anything approaching 
comfort in his oecewpation. The stipend was lavishly 
large, and the whole communication led me to con- 
clude that it proceeded from a gentlemanly, a generous, 
but a reckless and off-hand person. I closed at once 
with the offer, and in a week had taken up my position in 
Mr. Buchanan's establishment. He lived in one of the 
most expensive quarters of the West End. His family 
consisted of his wife, the youth to whom I was to be 
mentor, his daughter, and her governess. On my 
arrival, I was received by Mr. Buchanan with the cor- 
diality of a friend. He ushered me to the apartments 
that had been provided for me ; and then it was that I 
became a witness of one of the many “scenes” I have 
since beheld. My rooms, as I afterwards discovered, 
had been selected and arranged with every view to 
comfort. 
study, with a useful assortment of books, communicat- 
ing with a pleasant bed-room. But on my first en. 
trance. they presented a most cheerless appearance. 
It was a raw, dull day, at the commencement of the sea- 


son, and as it was then evening, and the room was un- | 
lighted, there was a coldness and darkness which, to | 
| The tale of Orpheus is no fable. 


use an odd phrase, was the very beau ideal of discom- 
fort. A housemaid was engaged in fanning into flame 
a few faggots, preparatory to the addition of coal, so 
that the time seemed distant at which that beau ideal 
would be dispelled. 

“ How is this?” exclaimed Mr. Buchanan, angrily. 
“ Why has not the fire been lighted before?” 

“Tf you please, sir,” replied the servant, rising and 
curtsying, “ Mrs. Forbes only told me a few minutes 
ago.” 

“Send Mrs. Forbes to me.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Forbes appeared. 

“Mrs. Forbes, hew is this?” said Mr. Buchanan, 
half kindly, half sternly, “ When I was up here this 
morning, I thought I requested you to have a fire 
lighted and to prepare the rooms immediately.” 

“You did, sir,” was the reply, “ and the servant was 
doing so, but Mrs. Buchanan, sir, happened to see her 
and stopped her, and said it would do well enough when 
the gentleman came.” 

Mr. Buchanan muttered an expletive, and then order- 
ing the servant to show me my bed-room, abruptly left 
me, descending the stairs with no very light footstep. 


There -was a sitting-room, fitted up as a} 
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I was engaged in refreshing myself with a good wash, 
when another servant came to say I was wanted in the 
drawing-room. I soon obeyed the summons, and on 
entering found myself in the presence of the entire 
family. Miss Buchanan, a young lady about twelve, 
was engaged in some mysterious fancy work, so unmys- 
terious to ladies; and the governess, a pale, interesting 
lady, was by her side, similarly occupied. My future 
pupil was seated at the table with an unfinished game 
of draughts before him, while Mrs. Buchanan was re- 
clining upon a sofa, her face hid behind a volume she 
was reading ; beating with her foot upon the floor the 
prelude to a storm. Mr. Buchanan was ringing an 
energetic peal, and as he did so, U could see that his 
wife was watching him with a glance of suppressed 
anger. 

“Bring up coffee,” said Mr. Buchanan, when the 
bell was answered. 

“Mr. Jackson will no doubt find everything he may 
require in his own apartment,” observed Mrs. Bucha- 
nan, apparently addressing her book. 

“But, my dear,” said Mr. Buchanan, “there is no 
fire—it is very uncomfortable—it—I—— Bring the 
coffee here, James.” 

Mrs. Buchanan did not reply, but looking as if she 
could have replied at length, compressed her lips, and 
resumed her book. During all this, she had not taken 
the slightest notice of myself. 

Coffee was served; but, as is usually the case with 
spectators of domestic squabbles, to me it was a mere 
form. Mr. Buchanan had continued the game with 
his son; but before it was completed, Mrs. Buchanan, 
after consulting her watch, exclaimed, “ Walter, it is 
your bed-time.” 

“ May I not finish the game, mama?” 

“ No, sir.” 

The poor boy, with tears in his eyes, glided slowly 
from the room, while Mr. Buchanan, rising from his 
seat, paced about with quick strides and excited ges- 
tures. In a little while he rang the bell, and ordered 
his brougham. 

“You are not going out to-night, Mr. Buchanan ?” 
exclaimed his lady. 

“T am, madam,” replied her husband, striding the 
room more hastily than ever. 

The governess, without speaking, quietly rose from 
her seat, and, opening the piano, commenced playing. 
She played one of those beautifully plaintive airs in 
which the melody commences low and indistinct, as 
though the echo of a distant tune, and, gradually 
swelling in volume and distinctness, comes nearer and 
nearer, until the completed melody floods swiftly past 
you like a gleam of sunlight—like a burst of weeping. 
As she was playing, 
Mr. Buchanan's footsteps grew slower and slower ; 
and when she had completed, he was standing behind 
her chair, subdued, composed. He asked her to sing, 
and she sang as beautifully as she had played. When 
the song was over, he countermanded the brougham. 
Mrs. Buchanan left the room. Mr. Buchanan placed 
another song before the governess; but she had 
scarcely commenced it, ere a message arrived that 
Miss Barton and Miss Buchanan were wanted. 

“ Finish the song before you go,” said Mr. Buchanan. 
The governess hesitated, and then continued. I heard 
the bell rung violently, and before the song was com- 
pleted, another, but a stronger message, to the same 
effect, arrived from Mrs. Buchanan. The ladies im- 
mediately retired. Mr. Buchanan dashed the music- 
book upon the table, with a crash that shook the room, 
and followed them. In a few minutes I heard him 
leave the house. I returned to my own chamber, and, 
after many vain attempts at reading, retired to rest. 

Was it wonderful that I should dreain that I was 
floundering in a vague sea of misery and confusion, 
and that a lovely lady came to me and sang divine 
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melodies, until the seene changed, and I lay at peace 
on the green slopes of a sunny, fairied dreamland ? 


“Oh! papa and mama had such a quarrel this morn- 
ing,” exclaimed my pupil, on rejoining me after lunch, 
on the morrow. As I did not like to encourage his 
childish openness in such matters, the details and sub- 
ject of their quarrel were not known to me: though 
from what I had witnessed the preceding evening, and 
from the fact that Mr. Buchanan made a rather noisy 
return at an unseemly hour that night, I could easily 
conceive their morning’s explosion. But I was much 
surprised on encountering Mrs. Buchanan, to find her 
in a most amiable humour, and as fascinating and 
polite as she had been repulsive and rude in our 
first interview. She sent for me on some matter con- 
neeted with her daughter, and I found her surrounded 
with jewellery and dress, apparently deep in the prepa- 
rations for some unusually grand display, which she 
could not leave even for an instant. But I was even 
more surprised to see her and her husband in the 
evening, evidently on most friendly terms, go off chat- 
ting and laughing to the opera. 

For several weeks I saw very little of either of them, 
as they went to the opera or to some other entertain- 
ment every evening: but whenever I did see Mrs. 
Buchanan, she was as kind and polite as her husband ; 
except, occasionally when they remained at home, and 
continued such scenes as I witnessed on my arrival. 
But generally they seemed the best friends in the world. 
Of course, I marvelled much at this. Were their dis- 
agreements the result of mere passing bad temper, or 
had they a more hidden, a more important cause? If 
the former, how came it that Miss Barton commenced 
soothing Mr. Buchanan, as a matter of course, and 
apparently with a motive? If the latter, why such a 
sudden reconciliation—such a sudden return of exube- 
rant friendliness? I could not comprehend the rea- 
sons; I could only note the facts. 

Another fact I had also soon forced upon me. This 
was that the hall was pretty liberally filled with gentle- 
men following the somewhat odious profession of * dun,” 
for two or three hours in the morning. I was even 
dunned myself by some neophytes, who mistook me 
for Mr. Buchanan. From this I argned that my em- 
ployer did not pay cash; the natural inference from which 
was that he could notdo so. Occasionally, I heard Mr. 
Buchanan treating some of these gentlemen to rather 
wholesale abuse and angry dismissals; at other times 
I saw some of them in serious conversation with his 
man of business, which ended in their being summoned 
to the office, which was next the schoolroom. This 


vicinity enabled me to note all these matters without | 


impertinence or undue inquisitiveness, although I can- 
didly confess to a large share of curiosity, Once or 





a woman may have decision and quick insight, and yet 
be calm, and humble, and mild; may have an enlarged 
mind and a richly-stored intellect, and still be womanly, 
graceful, and good. I found that everybody in the 
house loved her. The servants, her pupil, her em- 
ployers. Many a time had I occasion to observe how 
she stayed a rising storm, and allayed a raging one. 
I could see that even Mrs. Buchanan, in spite of her- 
self, looked up to her; and, at heart, was not averse to 
her mediatorship between herself and her husband. 
Capricious, shrewish, vain, self-willed, she had yet no 
desire to come to a serious and complete rupture with 
Mr. Buchanan. Miss Barton was the element that 
alone prevented that. 

Was it, therefore, strange that, daily beholding this, 
I should not unfrequently dream, in the huge indis- 
tinctness of dreams, of a clouded and threatening ex- 
panse of heaven with one small star, serene and bright, 
shining clearly through it all? 

Their round of visiting, of course, entailed a grand 
ball at home, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan accordingly 
gave one. I was not invited to be present; but Miss 
Barton was invited, or rather told, to be there; and as 
my pupil was one of the company, I was left completely 
solitary. Miss Barton had lent me the first volume of 
an interesting romance, and this served as a pleasant 
companion for a few hours. But volumes are not 
infinite, and at ten o'clock, when the music in the ball- 
room was at its loudest, I reached the last line of the 
last page. What was to be done? Sleep, in the vici- 
nity of such a gay and festive seene, was impossible ; 
it was equally impossible that I could sit up unoceu- 
pied, or read volume two when I had not got it; or 
read anything else with a suspended interest in my 
head. For a quarter of an hour I sat undecided, 
gradually becoming irritated and annoyed, longing for 
the volume, yet not daring, at that unseemly hour, to 
trouble Miss Barton for it. Suddenly, I remembered 
she was in the ball-room. “There can be no harm,” 
said I, “in just slipping into her sitting-room for a 
moment, and getting the book.” So saying, I took the 
lamp, and glided up stairs to her apartment. To my 
great amazement, on entering, there, at the table, her 
head rested on her hand, looking pensively into the 
fire, in her ball-dress, sat Miss Barton. She looked up 
when she heard me, and I could see she had been, 
nay, was aetually weeping. Startled and embarrassed, 
I muttered some broken apologies, and was retiring, 
when she rose from her seat, and placing a chair for 
me, requested me to stay for a few moments. Of 
course, I did so. 

We remained silent for some time, looking dreamily 
into the dying fire, until Miss Barton opened the con- 
versation by saying— 

“T have often thought how much you must have to 


twice I noticed members of the Hebrew race being | marvel at in this. strange family, Mr. Jackson; and as 


ushered into this sanctum ; and after their visits I gene- 
rally noticed one of two results—either a reign of 
quiet seclusion at home, on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan, and quarrels and rumours of quarrels be- 
tween them, and nocturnal absence on Mr. Buchanan's 
part; or else, a season of continued gaiety and good- 
humour between them, and courtesy to myself from 
Mrs. Buchanan. Mr. Buchanan always paid the 
schoolroom a visit in the morning, and was ever very 
affectionate to his son, and kind to me. Seldom a week 
elapsed without books, playthings, maps, pictures, desks, 
or something arriving from him as presents to his son 
or to myself. 

During this time I had seen much of Miss Barton. 
We met daily, on common ground, in my instruction 
of her fair charge ; and beside that, a system of mutual 
book-lending had been established between us, and I 
soon acquired the habit of sitting an hour or two with 
her in an evening. I found her, as I first saw her, 
beautiful, true, and good. She was a living proof that 





| often have resolved that I would take the first oppor- 


tunity of enlightening you; and perhaps this is as 
good a time as any, seeing that you have surprised me 
in a situation that must increase your perplexity.” 

“T was surprised to find you here,” I said; “and I 
observed that you were weeping.” 

“T was; but from no very definite cause. I need 
not tell you that women are always sensitive; sensitive 
in proportion to their cultivation; and I am sure you 
must feel that my situation is one where such sensitive- 
ness is not much respected. . Perhaps a party is the 
most trying scene in which one in my position can 
be placed. For the most part neglected altogether,—if 
noticed by gentlemen at all, under the severest espionage 
of their mothers and sisters,—one has but to sit still, 
or dance, or sing, at the caprice of the company. Such 
has been my position to-night; so, having to leave the 
room for a little while, I toek the opportunity of stealing 
a few moments of quiet; and——and however we 
may generally control ourselves, and live contentedly 
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under a sense of duty, there are periods when the mind 
will wander to lost times, to absent friends, and fami- 
liar places, and——the long and short of it is, I grew 
melancholy, and was crying.” 

I did not speak; and after a little pause, she con- 
tinued,—* But this is nothing to do with what I was 
going to tell you about Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan. You 
have seen that they are not a constantly happy couple ; 
you will have noticed that Mr. Buchanan has seasons 
of strange absence from home at night?” 

“T have,” I replied; “and I have also discovered 
that he is, to some extent, embarrassed.” 

“ Right,” continued Miss Barton, “ and I can tell you 
all about it. I should not do so, but I think you ought 
to know your own position. Excuse me, if I seem rude, 
but do you not imagine that your engagement here will 
continue for several years?” 

“T certainly have been led to suppose so,” I an- 
swered. 

“Do not build upon it then. This family will be 
ruined utterly, ere very long. I know it. I have seen 
the ruin coming on swifter every month, and I have 
done what I could to stay it. I am a very distant 
relative of Mr. Buchanan, which gives me some license 
and some influence; but they have been used in vain. 
Nay, worse than in vain. Would you suppose now that 
these periods of comparative privacy, with their atten- 
dant quarrels and squabbles, are the results of my 
influence ?—are caused by me ?” 

“ By you!” I exclaimed. 

“ By me, I assure you,” she rejoined; “and if Mrs. 
Buchanan had but the wisdom to co-operate with me, 
the ruin might almost yet be averted. I will tel). you 
the whole story. Mr. Buchanan is the son of a wealthy 
merchant who left him an entailed estate of a consider- 
able rental. A finer, better man, in all qualities of the 
heart, never existed than he was on coming to his pro- 
perty; and spoiled as he has since been, there are few 
more kind and generous than he is now. He was reck- 
less, gay, extravagant ; but being docile and affectionate, 
any woman so disposed might have kept all his evil 
tendencies in check, Unfortunately, Mrs. Buchanan 
was not such a person. She was the daughter of a re- 
duced gentleman, one of many, and being educated by 
a managing, manwuvring mother, had been brought up 
with a view to a good match. She sang, danced, talked 
brilliantly ; in short, had all the requisites for capti- 
vating such a man as Mr. Buchanan. They were mar- 
ried, and of course, with whatever she wished, he 
complied. Display was her god, and to display every- 
thing has been sacrificed. Only happy abroad, in gay 
and brilliant assemblies, she has never bestowed a care 
in rendering her home comfortable for him. Never 
having loved him, except as a means for indulging in 
fashion and pleasure, she has taken no pains to retain 
his love. They have systematically overlived their in- 
come, and when I came, three years ago, the estates 
were deeply encumbered. The extravagance has con- 
tinued unabated, and now I am sure his affairs must be 
really desperate.” 

“ But what madness,” I ejaculated, “ to continue here 
at all! Why not break up this establishment; retire 
to the country, or the continent, for half a dozen years, 
and save his family from utter ruin?” 

“Mr. Buchanan is a man of no force of will. He 
can’t economize, he can't even act at all without great 
influence being used, and Mrs. Buchanan's influence 
destroys mine, and keeps him in the fatal track.” 

* But is she blind, or infatuated ?” 

“ A woman who has given up her soul to fashion and 
display is both blind and infatuated. When I first 
came, Mr. Morgan, who is an old friend of mine, told 
me of Mr. Buchanan's circumstances. I got him to 
lay a clear statement of his affairs before Mr. Bu- 
ehanan, while I used what incrrect influence I could 
with him. Acting on his own good impulses, he imme- 





diately declined all their engagements, and resolved on 
living as secludedly as possible. What was the result? 
Instead of Mrs. Buchanan exerting herself to make 
this new life comfortable to him, she exerted herself to 
the utmost to make it disagreeable to the entire house- 
hold. She gave free scope to her most capricious 
temper. She had neither a song, nor a smile, nor a 
kind word for him. Home being thus wretched, he 
took refuge in the town, and I believe sought solace in 
gaming. Thus the ruin has been accelerated by our 
futile efforts ; and so it has gone on ever since. When 
a ball or the opera follows in nightly succession, Mrs. 
Buchanan is agreeable, and her husband is drawn 
along the road to ruin—happy at any rate, and with 
smiles; when a new loan becomes necessary, and he 
takes to privacy and economy, her temper, her ennui, 
drive him to the hazard table, and the same end is 
approached with anger and excitement. One song, 
one kind glance, would.save all, but that she will not 
give. And so the tragedy runs on, and will run on, 
until " 

“ But can nothing be done ?” I asked... 

“ Alas! nothing,” she answered, sadly; “what could 
be tried I have tried; for I have a great love for Mr. 
Buchanan, and would endure much to save his daugh- 
ter from the miseries of poverty—from the life I lead. 
There is nething left for us but to watch until the 
vessel founder—it may swim longer than we think— 
but founder it must, and will. But, good gracious!” 
she exelaimed, looking at her watch, “I have actually 
been sitting here an hour, and though not wanted below, 
I shall certainly be missed, so good-night; and if what 
I have told you is of any service to you, I shall be 
much gratified. Good-night.” 

I pressed her hand warmly, and forgetting my second 
volume, left the room. Had I died that night, I think 
they would have found the name of the good governess 
written on my heart, as Calais was to have been upon 
the heart of Mary. 





Things went on in the usual course for two months 
after this conversation, only that I noticed that the at- 
tendance of duns was more numerous, and the visits of 
Mr. Morgan longer and more frequent. The usual al- 
ternation of sunshine and cloud took place. But about 
the end of that period a storm of unusual violence and 
duration occurred, owing to Mrs. Buchanan having set 
her heart on going to Paris, with which Mr. Buchanan 
could not comply. An incessant warfare was kept up, 
during which I had repeated opportunities of verifying 
Miss Barton’s statements, and of noticing how steadily 
her clear good sense and amiable self-sacrifice per- 
formed its mission; though she was successful, or 
otherwise, only as Mrs. Buchanan did or did not thwart 
her efforts. The end of it was, that after many myste- 
rious closetings with Mr. Morgan and his Israelitish 
friends, Mr. Buchanan gave sudden order for our 
departure to Paris. 

We remained on the Continent six months, in France 
and Italy, and then, in obedience to a whim of Mrs. 
Buchanan's, as suddenly returned to London. 

On returning to England a presentiment of disaster 
was incessantly upon me. I had no definite grounds 
for such a feeling, and yet I could not cast it from me ; 
and when we reached Square, and the well- 
remembered residence, the very house seemed to wear 
a human physiognomy expressive of anxiety and anti- 
cipated trouble. The first person I encountered was 
Mr. Morgan, who was hovering about the schoolroom 
and office, and the adjoining staircase, with a very 
melancholy face, full of alarm and importance. Had 
there not been an evident distress in him, his conduct 
would have been extremely ludicrous. He wondered 
when he could see Mr. Buchanan; then untied his 
papers and pored over them by the light of the fire; 
then rang the bell to inquire where Mr. Buchanan was, 
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and how soon he could speak with him; learned that 
that gentleman was in his room and quite at liberty, 
but, notwithstanding, shuffled about, and did not go; 
rang again, and sent a message to Mr. Buchanan 
to say he had business of ee to transact with 
him; then wandered nervously about, and was much 
agitated when he heard him enter the office; and, 
finally, as if in desperation, he seized his papers and 
rushed into the presence of his employer. 

They had not been closeted many minutes ere the 

sionate tones of Mr. Buchanan were distinctly heard 
y me, despite the noise of the street beneath, and the 
bustle of the unpacking in the rooms above. 

“Tt must be prevented,” cried he. “ Good God! if he 
does, they will all be upon me; the harpies! they will 
leave me neither money nor house in a day, if that 
blackguard once begins. [I tell you, Morgan, you 
must contrive it some way.” 

I heard Mr. Morgan's meek voice replying, but he 
was interrupted in the midst by Mr. Buchanan, who, 
half-frenzied, repeated incoherent commands, and then 
in a burst of passion left the room, and dashed heavily 
down the stairs, with a volley of expletives such as I 
had never before heard him indulge in, even in his 
most excited moments. Mr. Morgan came into the 
schoolroom for some things he had left behind, and I 
saw that tears of sorrow rather than of anger were in 
his eyes. As he retired I heard him mutter partly in 
soliloquy, partly addressed to myself. 

“Tt is allover. Foolish man! instead of doing any- 
thing himself to meet this crisis, he can only fly into 
a passion like a spoilt child, abuse me who have served 
him faithfully, and command me to do impossibilities. 
Well, well; we shall soon see the end of it.” 

I have not mentioned that Mr. Buchanan was a 
domesticated man, though that might have been 
gathered from what I have already narrated. I mean, 
he was by nature of domestic tastes, and fond of the 
pleasures of his fireside and family. He would, had 
he been left uninfluenced, have preferred the society of 
his children and his own fireside, to all the reunions 
and club-dinners in the world. He never would permit 
his children to be banished into remote quarters of the 
establishment, but always insisted on their presence in 
the drawing-room; and generally desired the company 
He was happy if he saw 
us all employed round about him, and liked to join us 
all in some innocent game before parting for the night. 
As Mrs. Buchanan’s tastes did not accord with his 
own, our little pastimes were generally abruptly termi- 
nated. On the night of our return, he rang for us to 
join him in the drawing-room, and we went; but he 
seemed to have done this from habit, rather than from 
a want of our society; for when we entered he was 
seated before the fire, with his elbow on his knee, his 
head rested on his hand, and his fingers twisted in his 
hair. For an hour he did not speak. His son went to 
him and tried to sit upon his knee, but he absently 
repulsed him. Miss Barton sang, but he did not seem 
to hear her. We then settled down to our various 
amusements and occupations, and shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Buchanan entered. She held in her hand several 
notes, opened and unopened, and although when tra- 
velling she had been in her least amiable mood, she 
now seemed almost excited with pleasure. She opened 
her desk, laid her letters before her, and prepared to 
write. Then she looked at her husband, and observing 
his attitude and evident frame of mind, turned again to 
her letters. In a little while she seemed to have ex- 
hausted all her time-killing resources, and placing 
some note paper before her, coughed, as though desirous 
of attracting her husband's attention without words. It 
had not the effect, however. She waited a few mo- 
ments longer. 

“Mr. Buchanan !” 

No reply. A pause of a few seconds. 


“ Mr. Buchanan !” 

Still no reply. I could see she was using her 
utmost self-command to prevent an outburst of anger. 

“Mr. Buchanan: the Leslies will be in town the 

after to-morrow.” 

He still gave no sign of having heard her. 

“ Of course we must invite them,” she continued. 

Still no notice ; but his fingers clutched his hair con- 
vulsively. 

“We cannot ask them to come and be moped here 
like hermits with you and me. Whom shall we invite 
to meet them ?” 

He did not answer yet. Mrs. Buchanan’s bosom 
heaved with indignation, and her eyes flashed, as she 
fixed a steady, wrathful glance upon her motionless 
husband. Miss Barton whispered to Miss Buchanan, 
who in her turn whispered her brother, and they both 
left the room. Afterwards, I could appreciate the deli- 
cacy of thus sending the children away from a scene 
of their parents’ humiliation, and could understand 
how it had been more delicate had I also followed 
them, but a quarrel even in its faintest commencement 
frightens and paralyzes me, and I stayed to my own 
self-reproach when it was ended. That Miss Barton 
should remain was right: her place was where peace 
and peace-makers were wanted, and her right of inter- 
ference, in her own indirect, beautiful manner, was 
established: but I had no business there. 

“ Shall we invite the Courtneys and the Aldersons ?” 
she asked, as a final trial. 

Suddenly, as if struck with an electric shock, Mr. 
Buchanan turned round upon her, in a passion very 
closely bordering upon madness. It was the passion 
of a man who, feeling himself wrong and yet wronged, 
powerless in the grip of a catastrophe, endeavours to 
carry off with anger what he feels with shame; and has 
that anger augmented by the mortification of being 
forced to tell what he had rather the silent course of 
events had narrated more faithfully. 

“No, madam, you shall not!” he eried. “ Your 
follies, your reckless extravagance, have come to an 
end. We are beggars. Yes, madam! beggars, I tell 
you. In a week, you may thank God if one of these 
people will give you a night’s shelter.” 

* You cannot impose upon me, Mr, Buchanan,” said 
his lady, scornfully. 

“Impose upon you /” cried Mr. Buchanan with the 
incoherency of passion. “’S death, madam! the impo- 
sition is on the other side. You have done this. 
Your cursed, reckless, mad extravagance—your—your 
—your—” 

“ Hey-day! Mr. Buchanan,” she retorted. “ You are 
a consistent man, indeed. Only the other day you 
told me, in a similar amiable manner, that you had 
never been led by a woman, and you never would be. 
Now I have led you into beggary. Ah! ha! Is this 
a workhouse ; or are we in the streets soliciting charity ? 
Beggars, a good idea! No, no; Mr. Buchanan, we 
have been on the road to ruin by your account for five 
years, when it suited your purpose ; now we are to be 
beggars for another five, I suppose.” 

“As God lives, I tell you, we are ruined! Mad 
woman, that you are, will you not believe me? To- 
morrow night may see these walls bare, and us in the 
streets, or—or—or, at the devil!” 

* And what will have brought us there—my extrava- 
gance as you call it, or your—gaming ?” 

Mr. Buehanan glanced upon her as though he could 
have smitten her to the floor; speechless with rage. 

“ And what particular line of the begging profession 
are we to take up?” continued his lady. “ Why, how 
very foolish you will think yourself in the morning. 
If all this is just the old plan of frightening me into 
saving five guineas in my wardrobe, what a waste of 
fury, to be sure, it is! If it be the truth you are telling 
me—” here her eyes dilated, and she looked out proud 
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scorn upon him—* you should be down upon your knees 
before me, praying my forgiveness for haying brought 
me into such an awful position.” 

*“ Knees—praying—forgiveness—you—no mention of 
my children—you ; zounds ! madam, what was your 
position before I married you?” 

“ And why should I have married you, if my position 
was not to be improved ?” 

“ Was it myself that you loved, or my position ?” 

*“ Do you suppose women marry for love at all?” 

This was the climax. When a man and his wife have 
drifted asunder in their souls, so that he feels the love 
that once reigned within him is extinct, and she in her 
false-pride lies against the love she bore, or states the 
great shame of her existence, the vocabulary of pas- 
sion is useless—altercation ceases and action begins. 
Heaving a deep sigh, Mr. Buchanan left the room, 
without a retort. 

Mrs. Buchanan flung herself into a chair, with a 
sullen, scornful curl upon her lip. Then becoming 
aware of our presence her master spirit rose within 
her, and raising herself proudly, she said :— 

“No! Itis only one of his old manceuvres in a new 
form. I shall let him see I am not to be frightened 
like a child, or outwitted like a fool. I will invite the 
Leslies in spite of him.” 

And she actually wrote half a dozen invitations and 
sent them out that very evening. 

When Mr. Buchanan left the drawing-room he re- 
tired to his own chamber, and remained there all the 
night. On the ensuing day he never appeared, but 
kept his door locked, although Mr. Morgan and an 
innumerable array of duns besieged it. He returned 
no answer, and the only intercourse he held with the 
household that day, was to order a bottle of port and 
some other refreshment. Mrs. Buchanan gave her 
orders for the party on the morrow morning as though 
everything were going on in the usual train, but I 
could see by her countenance that she laboured hard, 
and in vain, to conceal the fear and apprehensions 
which the singular conduct of Mr. Buchanan excited 
in her, in common with the entire household. ‘The 
proud spirit was sorely tried to maintain her equani- 
mnity, but for that day it succeeded. 

On the next day came the crisis. Early in the fore- 
noon the house was in commotion; Mrs. Buchanan was 
in the drawing-room raving with passion, ordering all 
the servants she could assemble to turn out a common- 
looking man, who only smiled at her impotent fury, 
and defied the servants with a written power. This 
was the blow that had paralyzed Mr. Buchanan—an 
execution was in the house. Originally his own pro- 
perty, his town residence had been sold to supply his 
pressing demands for ready cash, and the purchaser not 
having reasons for forbearance like the larger Israelit- 
ish creditors, had taken this step. By noon, the house 
was well nigh emptied. I never witnessed such a scene 
as Mrs. Buchanan presented; and I trust I may never 
see its like. She raged at all of us; would have 
struck the men as they seized the various articles that 
she most particularly piqued herself upon; abused 
Mr. Buchanan through the closed door, calling him a 
coward and a scoundrel, and charging him to come 
forth and save his family from ruin; and then, finding 
no aid, no hope, her haughty spirit broke, and with 
convulsive laughter and weeping, she sank upon the 
floor, and was carried to her chamber in hysterics. 

The house was now a chaos, spoiled of its fairest 
ornaments and half its useful furniture, with the fright- 
ened servants running purposelessly to and fro, with 
the master of the house locked in his private chamber, 
inaccessible, and the mistress in hers, accessible, but 
worse than useless—with a goodly company of guests 
bidden for the evening, confusion and distraction had 
gone on increasing, had it not been for the self-posses- 
sion and the steady activity of Miss Barton. She called 





me to her aid, and together we contrived to bring the 
establishment into order once more. We discovered 
from the messenger who had been the invited parties, 
and wrote apologies for not receiving them, in the name 
of Mrs. Buchanan ; we then emptied the despoiled apart- 
ments of what little remained in them, and by adding 
these to the rest, made the house once more habitable. 
Sut the hardest task still remained; and that was to 
gain access to Mr. Buchanan, and rouse him to action ; 
for without that our efforts had been nearly useless. 
Miss Barton was resolute. She would demand admis- 
sion, and if he would not admit her, would have the 
door forced. Failing in the former, she, at once, had 
recourse to the latter; but the chisel had scarcely 
been applied, ere the door was flung open, and Mr. 
Buchanan stood before us, vociferating some foolish 
remarks about “ being the master of his own house.” 
Miss Barton paid no attention to these ejaculations, 
but entering the room, closed the door behind her, 
The result of the interview we all saw in the immediate 
alteration of Mr. Buchanan; the nature of the inter- 
view itself I afterwards learned from Miss Barton. For 
a considerable time he would not listen to her, but she 
persevered, and finally prevailed upon him to give her 
due attention. She painted the state of the house, she 
fearlessly exposed the madness that had brought about 
such a catastrophe; she excused Mrs. Buchanan, but 
there he stopped her peremptorily, his heart had cast 
off his wife, he would listen to no extenuation of her 
conduct. Finding that hopeless, she touched upon a 
dear and certain chord—his paternal love. She told 
him that he had given his children cause to curse him ; 
that he had educated them with ideas of affluence, and 
would leave them beggary instead; that now, when the 
result stared him in the face, was the time to abandon 
the cause for ever; that energy and instant endeavour 
could resuscitate death itself well nigh, and if he would 
but concentrate his faculties in confronting his misfor- 
tunes, enough might still be saved from the wreck of 
his property to maintain his family above the pressure 
of want. He assented to her reasoning, brightened as 
she gave him hope, and humbly and helplessly asked 
her advice and assistance. She told him to take mea- 
sures for removing his family at once into some seques- 
tered spot, where they would be little known, and could 
live economically ; and then to ascertain what still re- 
mained of his once large income, and to form his plans 
accordingly. 

Her counsel had the desired effect: her advice was 
followed. In a week we were all transported to C ‘ 
a little village on the east coast, and established in a 
neat cottage. Previously to our quitting London, Mr. 
Buchanan explained his altered circumstances to me, 
and offered to set me at liberty; but I told him I 
should continue my occupation, and leaye my remune- 
ration to the winding up of his affairs. The breach 
between husband and wife was not healed, however. 
To do Mr. Buchanan justice, he used his best endea- 
vours to reconcile himself to his wife, and to make her 
contented, but in vain. She was proudly sulky, and 
seemed to be satisfied that the world could not behold 
her humiliation, and that she could revenge it upon its 
cause, as she daily told Mr. Buchanan he was. 

A month wore away; not unhappily, for Mrs. Ba- 
chanan kept her chamber a good deal. Mr. Buchanan 
appeared immersed in business. Papers, parchments, 
notes, and letters without end, came down to him; and 
he made frequent hurried visits to London. None 
knew the nature of these engagements; but from the 
change in his whole life, and the manly reconciliation 
to his altered cireumstances which he manifested, we 
concluded he was laying a solid foundation for the re- 
establishment of his fortunes. 

When we had been at C about two months, he 
returned from London with an appearance of moro 
than usual complacency, but still very contemplative 
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and melancholy. He was markedly kind to his chil- 
dren, took his daughter on his knee, kissed her many 
times, and parted the hair from the broad forehead of 
his son, giving him wholesome and affectionate advice. 
When we retired, he wrung my hand warmly, and 
thanked me again and again for my services to his 
son; and he poured out a very flood of love and grati- 
tude to Miss Barton. He even spoke pleasantly to his 
wife ; and after hovering around her chair for a con- 
siderable time, would have kissed her too, but she re- 
pulsed him coldly and disdainfully. 

The next morning, he was not to be found. He had 
gone out, as was his custom, to bathe in the estuary of 
the neighbouring river, but had not come back at his 
usual time. Dinner-time arrived, but he returned not. 
Evening wore away, but he did not appear. We grew 
anxious and alarmed. Night came, but no tidings of 
him. The servants were now catechised, but he had 
left no message with them. Fear and foreboding were 
upon us all. Only Mrs. Buchanan was frigid and un- 
moved. By midnight we could bear suspense no longer, 
and Miss Barton, myself, and the servants, sallied into 
the village to make inquiries. He had not called at 
the Post-office, as he was wont to do: nor had he left 
Cc by any of the coaches. We could gain no tidings 
of him ; and, sorely distressed, we were on the point of 
returning home to report an uncertainty, worse than 
a painful certainty, when I espied a fisherman slowly 
winding his way up from the beach. He might have 
seen him in the morning bathing, so I stayed to make 
inquiries from him. He hud seen him, as I half antici- 
pated, swimming near the little creek, where the fisher- 
man moored his skiff; and on returning at night, he 
had found—here he cast a bundle*upon the sand at my 
feet, to tell its own story—Mr. Buchanan's clothes. The 
uncertainty was now dispelled: he had gone to add 
another sad contribution to the hecatomb of the great 
deep! 





On the painful scenes that followed I will not dwell.” 


How sorrow smote the household, and nothing but 
lamentation resounded through the cottage; how Mrs. 
Buchanan maintained her indifference, and murmured 
that he had been virtually dead to her before ; how 
mutiny was in the house, and the very servants cursed 
her; how the creeks and sands of the shores around 
were searched in vain, until, when several weeks had 
worn away, a green and decomposed body was cast 
upon the shore, with so little of humanity, that none 
could speak to its identity; how presumptive evidence 
proclaimed it to be our lost friend; and how he 
was buried, without display, in the little churchyard, 
his son and myself being the only mourners; how 
Miss Barton managed the household, and saved Mrs. 
Buchanan from the misery she deserved. All this 
I pass by. I pass by, also, the many business visits of 
Mr. Morgan and the solicitors, and give only the result. 
Mr. Buchanan had insured his life for a large amount 
many years before ; but, during his residence at C 
had more than quadrupled that insurance, so that, 
by his decease, a princely sum became due to his 
family. He had also left a will, which was duly read to 
us. He left a splendid provision for his children, and 
for his wife (her eye dilated with pleasure as she heard it 
read) ; and disposed of his estates as though they were 
totally unencumbered. But at the end of this magnifi- 
cent disposal of what had long vanished, came a wiser, 
truer codicil. With rigidly just words, he left Mrs. 
Buchanan two hundred pounds per annum, which he 
said would keep her in the station she moved in before 
he married her. He ordered the money to be received 
from the Insurance Companies, to be applied to paying 
off the heaviest mortgages ; and out of the revenue that 
would thus be set free, a moderate sum was to be 
devoted to the maintenance and education of his chil- 
dren, and the rest to accumulate for the ultimate dis- 
encumbering of all the property, and for the endowment 











of his daughter. He left Miss Barton and myself a hand- 
some mark of his gratitude and love for her, and 
friendship for me. 


The executors proceeded at once to act upon the will. 


The insurances were paid after some demur; Mrs. 
Buchanan left her family to their guardians, and re- 
turned to London; and her son and daughter were 
placed at school. Miss Barton and myself found our- 
selves without occupation, and without home. I am 
not writing my own love-story, or I should have told 
before how I felt myself becoming more and more 
attached to her; how, with a lover's instinct, I dis- 
covered she, also, liked my society, and did not despise 
the heart which she knew was her own. Homeless 
and friendless alike, we now decided that the bravest 
plan was to be united at once, and, trusting to the 
great Father, who will not see His servants perish, and 
to the industry and abilities He had given us, launch 
boldly on the sea of life together. We were married, 
and having connections in London, settled there as 
day teachers, and, though not rich, were content and 


happy. 


Years flew away. The Buchanans were almost for- 
gotten, save that we heard tidings of our former pupils, 
and learned, with satisfaction, that when young Bu- 
chanan came of age, the estates would be cleared. We 
also heard that Mrs. Buchanan (who had never taken 
any notice of her daughter, and was, therefore, unno- 
ticed by her son) was on the eve of making a second 
very desirable match, as far as wealth and equipage 
were concerned, About this time, when Lucy (that 
was my wife’s name) returned from a music lesson, she 
was dogged all the way home by a strange man, with 
shaggy red hair, bearded and moustachioed. He tried 
to speak with her, but she grew frightened, and ran 
away. The next day she was haunted again by the 
same person, and returned quite ill with agitation. I 
searched the streets to find him, but was not suc- 
cessful. A third day the same man followed her, but 
was more pertinacious and rude in his attempts to 
engage her attention. This time, she said, he only left 
her at the door, running off, however, when she turned 
the handle. I could see she was becoming dan- 
gerously affected by this mysterious follower; that 
her health was suffering from it; and she was sit- 
ting quiet, to recover from her agitation, and I was 
maturing a scheme for discovering and punishing the 
vagabond that was thus annoying her, when a heavy 
footstep was heard in the passage. Lucy threw open 
the parlour door, advanced a step or two into the 
passage, then, with a shriek sprang back again—it was 
the very man who had haunted her in the streets! 
I rose to confront him; he entered the room and 
locked the door after him. Lucy hung tremblingly 
round my neck ; the man, with clear gray eyes, looked 
steadily upon us, from out a forest of red hair. 

“ Do you not know me ?” he said. 

The voice came as the echo of a once-familiar, but 
half-forgotten tone, but I did not recognise it nor the 
speaker. He saw I did not, and still gazing steadily 
upon us, removed at once hair, whiskers, moustachios, 
and beard, and, as if new risen from the dead, with 
but a slight tinge of the sorrow of the tomb remaining, 
Mr. Buchanan stood before us! Lucy shrieked, and 
fainted in my arms. Trembling with wonder and fear, 
I could only gasp his name. With the kindness of an 
old friend, he endeavoured to recover my wife, and 
calm myself, assuring us he was the identical Mr. 
Buchanan, not risen again, but never dead. In a little 
while he succeeded in composing us, and then, sitting 
by our fireside, told us his singular story. 

He had been sincerely penitent for his follies, and 
determined to retrieve them if possible. He found it 
impossible in the ordinary manner, and disgusted with 
his ill-success, resolved on suicide. Then he reflected 
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that he would leave his family in distress, and there- 
fore set himself to find out a plan for restoring their 
fortunes, if he could not his own. This plan was, as 
has been séen, to insure his life—to die to all appear- 
ance; it was not strictly honest, he said, “but God 
would pardon that, for he had been dead in reality, 
dead to love, dead to his children’s embraces, dead to 
friendship, dead to England. He had done evil that 
good might fellow; he had been wrong, he felt, but a 
desperate man’s morality is vague, and perhaps the 
good that was following might atone for the evil that 
had preceded it. He had sw ad himself in Vienna 
as a teacher of English and French.” 

“ And now, why have I jeopardised myself by coming 
to England?” he exclaimed. “I frequented cafés and 
theatres in disguise, to mingle with Englishmen and 
learn tidings of my family and friends. I have many 
a time sat téte-d-téte with my most intimate associates 
when alive, in London. Three weeks ago, by the 
merest chance, I learned that my wife is going to be 
married again. Never let man suppose that first love 
ean die away from him. It lives for ever in his soul, 
his blessing or his curse. Do what I would, the young 
maiden I loved and wooed was in my heart; and the 
woman I quarrelled with, and left in indifference, in 
anger, had perished with my feigned death. I could 
not bear to lose her. I traced all her follies to my 
folly. I pardoned her from my heart. I would come 
to England, I said, and if she loved me would take 
her away to Vienna, happy in a second union with 
her. If she loved me not, I would, at any rate, save 
her soul from the guilt of adultery. Could I win back 
her love, could I but see my children for an in- 
stant, I could return to my exile and lay down my 
head in peace. Forgive my alarming you, forgive my 
follies and my crimes, all of them: aid me in accom- 
plishing my desires, and you will do all that can be 
done for making life bearable, if not happy, to one who 
loved and loves you both, and who, if he has sinned, 
has suffered.” 

My tale is now soon told. We did all we could 
to soothe him ;—we concealed him in our house—we 
found out his wife for him, and he had an interview 
with her. The result was not as he had hoped. The 
love he spake of had never warmed her heart, and it 
could not be awakened then. She treated him with 
anger and contempt; called him a robber and a 
swindler, and upbraided him with stepping in to ruin 
her fortunes, now that she was about to redeem them. 
He left her broken-hearted, reckless. He was seen 
and recognised ; the insurance companies heard it, and 
had him apprehended. But they dreaded a legal pro- 
secution for so novel an offence, and therefore entered 
into a compromise. They were to be repaid by 
annual instalments, and after this was arranged, Mr. 
Buchanan had a few meetings with his children, and 
then, unwilling to meet old friends with a brand upon 
his name, .eturned to the continent. The re-establish- 
ment of the family was thus delayed, but as the annual 
repayment fell very short of the rental, the prospects 
are still hopeful. Instead of coming into unencum- 
bered estates at one-and-twenty, Hector Buchanan will 
do so at thirty. Miss Buchanan has married well, to a 
young clergyman, whom I always fancied she admired, 
who has no fortune but the heart's love of his 
parishioners. Lucy and I live together frugally, but 
very happily; God has blest us with a fine, healthy 
family, and an -earned sufficiency, and what is there 
better in this life? Mr. Buchanan died, last year, at 
Florence, prematurely old, gray, and broken-hearted, 
but calm and resigned. He had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the heavy debt of his deceit was nearly 
liquidated, and that the stain would be removed from 
his name. Next to acting always rightly, is the merit 
of recovering a lost Past; and this he did, not honestly, 
but as seemed best to himself, and the dishonesty has 


been cancelled and expiated. Requiescat / requiescat ! 
He sinned, but he also suffered. 8. 





Extracts from Wooks in Greneral. 


FATAL PRECOCITY. 

1658. 27 Jan. After six fits of an ague died my son 
Richard, five years and three days old only, but at that 
tender age a prodigy for wit and understanding; for beauty 
of body, a very angel; for endowment of mind, of incredible 
and rare hopes. ‘To give only a little taste of some of them, 
and thereby glory to God: at two years and a half old he 
could perfectly read any of the English, Latin, French, or 
Gothic letters, pronouncing the three first languages exactly. 
He had before the fifth year, or in that year, not only skill 
to read most written hands, but to decline all the nouns, 
conjugate the verbs regular, and most of the irregular ; 
learned out Puerilis, got by heart almost the entire vocabu- 
lary of Latin and French primitives and words, could make 
congruous syntax, turn English into Latin, and vice versed, 
construe and prove what he read, and did the government 
and use of vebtines, verbs, substances, elipses, and many 
figures and tropes, and made a considerable progress in 
Comenius's Janua ; began himself to write legibly, and had 
a strong passion for Greek. The number of verses he could 
recite was prodigious, and what he remembered of the parts 
of plays, which he would also act; and when seeing a 
Plautus in one’s hand, he asked what book it was, and being 
told it was comedy, and too difficult for him, he wept for 
sorrow. Strange was his apt and ingenious application of 
fables and morals, for he had read A2sop; he had a wonder- 
ful disposition to mathematics, having by heart divers pro- 
positions of Euclid that were read to him in play, and he 
would make lines and demonstrate them.—Zvelyn's Diary. 

[ Notwithstanding his knowledge in other respects, 
the celebrated father of this precocious infant does not 
seem to have been aware, that such unnatural forcing 
of the child’s intellect was, in all probability, the main 
cause of its death. } 





Talk of the Week. 


The Law of Invention —The Committee of the Society of Arts, 
and their Report—Injustice of the Present Law, and its 
History. — The Reform needed. — Lord Carlisle at Leeds. — 
Celibacy in France.— Hackett and the Model Prison. — Dr. 
Wiseman in a Phrenological point of view. 

AN account of Inventions and Inventors would form one 

of the most interesting, and at the same time, one of 

the most distressing episodes in the history of the 
calamities of authors (for inventors, being creators, 
are also authors in the true meaning of the word). 

Probably, no portion of our existing law is so imper- 

fect, so radically and thoroughly unjust in its practical 

results, as the law regulating the issue of letters 
patent. It neither guarantees that the patentee, or 
the article patented, is at all worthy of protection from 
invasion ; nor does it in the least degree protect the 
holder of the Patent, however meritorious may be his 
invention. At the same time letters patent are costly, 
and involve trouble and loss of time to an extent almost 
unique even in legal proceedings. Our contemporary, 
Household Words, has the merit of having placed 
the trouble and expense attending the procuring of 
letters patent before the public in a most graphic 
form. We allude to an interesting and ably written 
article in a recent number of that journal, purport- 
ing to be a working man’s own account of the many 
annoyances, and the great expense to which he was 
subjected before he could, nominally, secure to him- 
self a useful and indisputably original invention. 
We say nominally, because even after “Old John” 
had obtained the object of his long sojourn in the Me- 
tropolis, had any one thought fit to proceed against the 
validity of his patent, he would have been subjected to 
an incalculably greater expense and a hundredfold more 
| anxiety, ere his patent could have been completely 
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secured to him by a successful action at law. “ Old 
John’s” statement in Household Words is not an exag- 
geration. We believe it is a very favourable instance 
of the trials of inventors. John was in happy circum- 
stances for accomplishing his wishes. He had money 
in the funds; could make the necessary payments, 
could relinquish his ordinary occupation for nearly two 
months, and support himself during that period in 
London. The case of inventors in general is sadly dif- 
ferent from this. Generally from the class of working 
men who find it difficult enough to keep themselves 
and their families above want, an English inventor 
expends all his spare monies in the material for ela- 
borating his model; and when he sees the idea which 
came into his mind (perhaps amid the whirling of the 
loom shed or the thunders of the forge) embodied 
after many doubts and difficulties in a successful form, 
he finds an impassable barrier between his completed 
labours, and the reward which he has a right to expect. 
He must expend upwards of one hundred pounds, and 
reside six weeks in London before he is in a position 
even to test the mercantile prospects of his discovery. 
Finding himself unable to do this, he seeks the aid 
of some wealthy townsman who dabbles in patents. 
The new party pronounces the suceess very doubtful, 
enlarges upon the risk to be incurred, magnifies 
the expenses, and then offers, perhaps fifty, perhaps 
a hundred pounds for the whole affair. The poor man 
seeing no other prospect of making any thing what- 
ever by his work, haunted with the fear of having his 
invention stolen or anticipated, and thinking the sum 
offered much greater than it is, accepts the pittance ; 
and long after it has been spent in absolute necessaries 
for his family, sees a previously opulent merchant made 
a very merchant prince by the product of his toil 
and ingenuity. That this is the common fate of in- 
ventors, we could prove by numerous specific instances. 
The result is obvious. Other working men of prac- 
tical ingenuity seeing the small recompense obtained 
by years of anxiety and trouble, lose all motives to such 
exertion; and naturally enough preferring the usual 
weekly routine of work and wages, continue in the old 
beaten path, like the mill-horse purposely blinding 
themselves to any allurements that may lie beyond it. 
The Nation thus wrongs grievously those whom it 
should honour and reward; and, as is most just, the 
Nation is in its turn deprived of incaculable- advan- 
tages. 

Greatly to their credit the Society of Arts have taken 
this matter in hand. They have appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire into the jurisprudence of invention, 
and have given us the result of that ecommittee’s en- 
quiry in a very lueid form. A more complete exposure 
of an unjust and a perfectly unnecessary law we cannot 
conceive. We think it worth while to give a resumé of 
their statements. 

When the practice of issuing letters patent first 
originated is not known. ‘The first on record is in the 
reign of King John. Monarchy was then absolute ; 
and as indefinite proceedings are not apt to be among 
the absurdities of absolute monarchies, these letters 
patent were facts, and not mere farces ‘as at present. 
From the royal protection there was no appeal. In 
James L.'s reign the law was altered, we cannot say 
amended, since additional expense and difficulty were 
placed between the inventor and the security of his 
invention. By that act the letters patent are declared 
necessary, but no longer absolute. Any one might try 
their validity in a court of law, and if successful, over- 
throw them. But before any person could so test them, 
the royal letters patent were indispensable as before. 
By this enactment the royal patent was rendered use- 
less, but at the same time declared necessary! Here, 
in reality, a new barner was raised between the labourer 
and his reward, precisely to the extent of the time, 
trouble, and expense necessary for procuring the patent. 





For it cannot be too well understood that, if any person 
chooses to question the patent, the inventor is exactly 
in the same position as he would have been had he 
never obtained it at all. He must defend a costly 
action at law, and maintain his case, or he is in the 
same position as he was before he obtained the patent, 
with the exception of the loss of a heavy sum of money. 
He even experiences a positive injury from the patent 


in ease he should have inadvertently been guilty of an | 


inaccuracy of any moment. The law remains unaltered 
to this day, except that several minor issues have been 
determined by various legal decisions. Thus, in this 
age of commerce and mechanical skill, when inventions 
of world-import are of annual, and inventions of con- 
venience and comfort of daily, occurrence, we suffer 
under the same laws of Invention as our forefathers 
did, when England was an agricultural community, and 
when the necessity of applying mechanical and chemi- 
cal skill to farming was not yet experienced. 

We have chiefly alluded to the expense and the use- 
lessness of Patents; but the public should know the 
ridiculous battledore-and-shuttlecock formulas though 
which the hapless inventor must go, ere he arrives at 
that hapless amount of experience. They bandy him, 
in fact, to and fro, for six weeks, from one government 
and legal office to another shaking out more or less of 
his cash at each place. Were he to be set to run from 
one side of Somerset House Quadrangle to the other 
for a given time, propitiating east and west alternately 
with gold, there would be pretty nearly as much reason 
and as much use, as in the whole series of operations. 
Thirty-five different offices have to be visited and feed, 
the fees for England amounting to 991. 7s. 2d.; and 
for the United Kingdom and Colonies to nearly 3001. 
And all for a mere form. 

What we require is that some protection should be 
given to inventors, hot subjecting them afterwards to 
the captious cavils of envious detractors, or unadvane- 
ing tradesmen; a protection, in fact, equal to that 
which was afforded by Letters Patent when the orders 
of absolute monarchy rendered them unquestionable, 
and that it should be afforded without unnecessary 
delay, after a bond fide examination of the merits of the 
invention, at a cost that will not shut out the humblest 
classes of the community from a participation in its 
benefits. 


We had intended this week to make some remarks 
on the two lectures which have been given by Lord 
Carlisle for the Mechanics’ Institute, Leeds, on the 
“ Poetry of Pope,” and his lordship’s “ Visit to Ame- 
rica,” but not having yet been able to procure a copy 
of the former, we postpone them till our next number ; 
only observing meanwhile, that we look upon this pro- 
ceeding of the noble Earl's, not only as one of the most 
agreeable, but most important signs of the times, and 
that we congratulate upon it all classes of the commu- 
nity, 


Much indignation has been excited here by the late 
judicial exposure of the complication of crimes at 
Angouléme, where the Abbé Gothland was arraigned 
for the murder of his housekeeper, who was in posses- 
sion of evidence regarding his profligacy. Upon the 
revolting details of this horrible case, we cannot dwell ; 
it is another awful chapter in the history of priests, 
women, and families. We introduce it, because it seems 
more apropos to the present crisis here than most are 
aware. We regard, if not the actual murder, at any 
rate the crimes that led to it, as the inevitable result 
of a forced celibacy: and we consider this lamentable 
instance of that fact.as a very opportune warning to us 
against, in any way, encouraging among us a class of 
men who must naturally possess the same influence in 
families as the Abbé Gotisland possessed, and who are 
under the same vow of celibacy. In all countries where 
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there has been a large class of celibataires, similar re 
sults have taken place; and we believe them to be the 
necessary consequences of imposing an unnatural law 
on large sections of humanity. The case of the Abbé 
Gothland is, therefore, not lightly to be passed by. 


The Newgate Calendar has received another strange 
addition of interest, in the escape of Hackett from the 
Pentonville prison. A new page has been opened for 
such romance writers as condescend to take vagabonds 
for their heroes. Hackett fairly eclipses Jack Shep- 
pard. To walk into chapel with his bedding underneath 
his clothes; to remove the floor in the midst of prayer, 
while supposed to be on his knees at the bottom of the 
pew; to cut through a zinc stove, and, descending into 
a lower chamber, crawl, cat-like, on along ledge for 
many yards; then to mount a high parapet; to lower 
himself from the outer wall by the bedding secreted on 
his person; and, finally, to address a contemptuous 
note to the governor of the prison, thanking him for 
his unavailing watchfulness, and afterwards, with fifty 
pounds offered for his apprehension, to swagger in 
broad daylight up and down Billingsgate ; —surely 
these are very salient and very graphic incidents in the 
romance of villany—admirable, if they could be sepa- 
rated from the villany, and found in connection with 
an intelligence worthy of the energy; but dangerous, 
and of evil example, if they are nothing but an energy 
without intellect, and therefore rather a brutal than a 
mental development. 


The excitement on the Cardinal Question, though 
not so loud, is as strong a8 even The extreme and 
unwise portion of it, alluded to in our former comment, 
is disappearing; and temperate, well-matured, but not 
less firm, remonstrances are taking place. The Lay- 
meeting, the other day, was perhaps the most effective 
demonstration yet held; unless, indeed, the term be 
more strictly applicable to a measure taken by a new 
kind of science among us, for the art of Pufling has 
availed itself of the interest manifested on this subject, 
as it did of the Frimley Murder; and a phrenologival 
speculator in the city, finding, we presume, that ab- 
stract phrenology does not pay, has placed outside his 
window the head of a parricide, with a forehead slant- 
ing to the very nape of the neck; of a humanitarian, 
with Benevolence elevated into an absolute Peak of 
Teneriffe on the summit of his head; and last, not 
least, the cranium of his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 
with a minute description and exposure of the various 
elevations and depressions in that distinguished in- 
dividual’s skull. If Phrenology be true in all its par- 
ticulars, and if this particular sample of phrenology 
present us with a true representation of Dr. Wiseman’s 
head, the public have every reason to be alarmed, not 
only at his elevation to dignity among us, but even at 
his very existence; so tremendous, to use the words 
of Shakspeare, are the “ head and front of his offend- 
ing !” 





SFraaments. 


ESTIMATES OF RELIGIOUS DUTY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the State of Massachusetts, any person who remains 
outside the meeting-house during the time of public worship 
is liable to a penalty of five shillings. Any person, also, 
who is in health, and who, without sufficient reason, shall 
omit, during three months, to worship God in public, ineurs 
a penalty of ten shillings. 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 

The proprietor of the Ceylon paper, the Colombo Observer, 
in the absence of an electric telegraph, has successfully 
employed pigeons in conveying intelligence for that journal 
from Candy, a distance of sixty-five miles in a straight line. 





BEET-ROOT SUGAR IN IRELAND. 


From a conversation which took place at the meeting of 
the Royal Dublin Society, we learn that a large manufactory 
for the extraction of sugar from beet-root is about to com- 
mence operations in Dublin. Irish beet-root is said to con- 
tain from thirty to fifty per cent. more sugar than is found in 
that which is grown in France. 


RAILWAYS IN THE LAND OF PHARAOH. 

The iron railway, with its magic-like facilities, is about to 
penetrate into Egypt, that ancient wonder-land. Robert 
Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, is there at present, 

g a survey of the Suez desert, with a view to ascertain 
what the cost would be of a railway between Suez and Cairo, 


THREE RINGS TO SATURN. 

On the night of October 15, a third ring was discovered 
round the planet Saturn, by the astronomers at Cambridge 
Observatory, U.S. It is less remote from the planet than 
the other two rings, the nearest of which is at the distance 
of about 22,240 miles. 


TENACITY OF LIFE. 

Dr. Franklin gives a singular story of a fly which, having 
taken up its quarters in a pipe of Madeira, lay torpid there, 
perhaps for years, and ultimately came to life when taken 
out of the wine and placed in the rays of a Philadelphia 
sun. A still more marvellous instance of resuscitation 
occurred lately in the British Museum. An Egyptian snail, 
which had been glued down to a card for four years, confined 
in a close glass-case, actually came to life, and was found 
crawling about in his narrow domicile, to the great astonish- 
ment of his curator. 


VALUE OF A BOOKSELLER'S VISITS. 

The American papers. contain a marvellous story of a 
certain “ Doctor" Uhlhorn, who is described as a “ book- 
seller,” and who is said to have fallen heir to an estate of 
400,0001. The testator is a Colonel Daniels; and the 
colonel says in his will,—‘ My reason for this bequest is, 
that the said bookseller showed me many marks of kindness 
and courtesy, and visited me during a sickness of several 
days.” . 
UNFORTUNATE ENGLISH CARDINALS. 

Old Fuller, in his Worthies of England, makes one or two 
pertinent remarks about the appointment of cardinals in 
this country. “ ‘That dignity,” he says, “hath been observed 
to be rather fatal than fortunate to the English, and attended 
with some sad and sudden casualties. 1. Cardinal Mackles- 
field was four months buried before his cap was brought 
him. 2. Cardinal Sertor died in Italy in the juncture of 
time inter pilewm datum et susceptum. 3. Cardinal Fisher, 
when his cap was come to Calais, had his head struck off at 
Tower-hill. 4. Cardinal Somercot was poisoned in the very 
conclave, to prevent his election to the popedom. 5. Car- 
dinal Evesham was sent the same way on the same occasion. 
6. Car‘anal Bambridge was poisoned at Rome by an Italian 
servant.” Here is a marvellous catalogue of casualties of 
English cardinals. No wonder that Fuller adds, in his own 
quaint fashion—‘If such their success, I suppose it far 
easier for Englishmen to have their caps (though coarser and 
cheaper) made of our own country wool, which will be more 
warm, and may prove more healthful for the wearers thereof.” 


VERY IMPROBABLE, BUT VERY LUDICROUS. 
Menaleas (an absent man) came once from his country- 
house, and his own footmen undertook to rob him, and suc- 
ceeded. They held a flambeau to his throat, and bade him 
deliver his purse; he did so, and coming home told his 
friends he had been robbed ; they desired to know the par- 
ticulars.—“ Ask my servants,” says Menalcas, “for they were 
with me.”—Bruyere. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If Rrsum Horrens writes a novel as well as he writes 
a letter, we shall be very glad to hear from him. 

If correspondents hear, or see, nothing from us in the 
course of a fortnight from the receipt of their com- 
munications, they will conclude that we are obliged 
to decline what they send us. Their manuscript, in 
such cases, will be left out for them at the Office. 
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